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country. 

I have the honour to bcj 

Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

ROBER T MONTE A TH. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The object wliich the author of the 
following pages has more immediately 
in view, in submitting them to the 
public, is to lay down rules, and de- 
scribe a method, by which standing 
trees of all sizes may be accurately 
and expeditiously measured, and their 
exact value ascertained. He has also 
considered it important to state the 
method of valuing oak coppice wood, 
at all ages. As connected with his 
subject, he has commenced the work 
with a few observations on the prun- 
ing, thinning, and the training up of 
coppice woods; to which he has ad- 
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ded the most general, as well as what 
he considers the best mode of cutting 
and dressing up these woods. In 
doing this, he has aimed more at being 
intelligible than elegant — more at 
being concise than, by a multipUcity of 
words, to obscure or cloak his mean- 
ing. He makes no pretensions to 
literary knowledge, he advances what 
he conceives or knows to be facts — ^he 
is not guided in his opinions by theory 
— ^he proposes, when he does recom- 
mend, what is the result of many 
years' experience. . 

It might naturally have been ex^ 
pected that he v%'ouid have commenc-. 
ed the w^ork with observations on 
planting, but he dechnes enteringupon 
that subject, as men of acknowledged 
information and abihties have already 
made known their opinions on it. He 
cannot, however, in passing, forbear 
mentioning, thattheplantingand train- 
ing up woods to maturity in Scotland, 
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at least in many counties of it, %vhere 
there are many thousands of acres 
capable of bearing most excellent tim* 
ber, and suited to no other purpose, 
is an art as yet but in its infancy. 
He trusts should these pages ever fall 
into the hands of those noblemen and 
gentlemen of his native country, who 
have land of the above description, and 
if they should chance to peruse it, 
after seeing, from the statement which 
experience has enabled him to sub- 
mit, the value of an acre of oak wood 
land properly trained up, that they 
will not consider such plantations 
merely as they may ornament and 
beautify their estates, but as the means 
also of immense revalues. 

He would recommend to those who 
are inclined to consider the rearing 
of oak plantations in the light of a 
national benefit, the perusal of the 
letter of the late Lord Melville to the 
late Mr Percival, upon the subject of 
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naval timber, published in July 1810. 
Coming from the pen of a writer so 
able^ a statesman so profound, dictated 
by a judgment so correct, and a know- 
ledge of the subject so extensive, it 
cannot fail to show that it is, and al- 
ways will be, the soundest poHcy, to 
have as abundant a supply as possible 
of native British oak woods. 

In the shires of Aberdeen, Forfar, 
Inverness, Eoss, and Argyle, there are 
vast tracts of land well calculated for 
the purpose of rearing timber, situa- 
tions rendered still more ehgible by 
their local advantage of easy sea car- 
riage. These considerations should 
hold out inducements to the land- 
holders of these extensive districts, to 
plant infinitely more than, for several 
years, they have been in the habit of 
doing, more especially, when connect- 
ed with this consideration,-^ that when 
laid out in timber they would yield 
a vast deal more than if they had 
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been laid out for the purposes of agri- 
culture. 

The objection urged against plant- 
ing is, that the present proprietor or 
planter will derive no benefit from his 
labour and expence, but in the sequel 
it will be seen that the planter will 
obtain very considerable advantage 
from so doing. But granting that the 
planter does not derive any personal 
benefit immediately from the woods, 
the estate is by so much the more va- 
luable, in proportion to the quantity 
planted. In proof of this the reader 
is furnished ^dth the following 

STATEMENT : 

If the proprietor, for instance, plants 100 acres of ground, 
the trees being placed 4 feet distant from each other, each 
acre will contain 3422 plants ; if it is planted with hard 
woods, chiefly oaks, and a few flrs to nurse them up, 8up-> 
posing it is a plantation intended solely for profit, the ex- 
pence of plants and planting per acre will be 
£6. - . - - - - ;C600 

Rent of land at £1. per acre, per annum,* 1000 



* It win not be disputed, that there arc tliousands of acres of 
land capable of bearing excellent timber, that are not worth 1 Os. 
per acre to the proprieCor& ; and that, therefore, the rent of land it 
here perhaps exaggerated. 
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Interest on the Rent, - - . £225 

Expences of thinning, pruning, and training 
up, for 10 years, at £1. per acre, per annum, 1000 

Total Expen^:tnr«, - £2824 

Deduct produce of 1000 trees thinned from 
each acre during the first 10 years, at £2. 
per acre, - - £200 

D^uct yalue of 2422 trees left 
on the ground after the first 
10 years, at £7. 10s. per acre, 750 

950 



Total outlay at the end of 10 years. 

To which add expence of thin- 
ning and pruning for the next 
10 years, at £2. per acr?, £200 

R?nt of the lai)d for ^he same 
period at £1. per acre, per ann. 1000 

Interest on the Rent for the 
same period, - - 275 

Interest on £1875 for 10 years, S37 








£1875 Q 



O 












2412 10 



Total outlay fcr 20 years. 

Deduct produce of 1000 trees 
thinned out during the last 
10 years, from each acr?, 
which will, at the least, 
bring 6d* each; or £25. per 
acre, - - - £2500 

Deduct for 1429 trees which <*all 
to be enhanced in value dur- 
ing the last 10 years, and will 
come to, at least, £35. lis. per 



acre. 



£4287 10 Q 







- 3555 



Q055 



£1767 10 
Deduct from. this the value of these 1,000 
trees as they were estimated at the end of 
the first ten years, at £3 2s. per acre, 310 



Thuji leaving a balance in favour, of - £1457 10 o 
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We have now value on the ground 
of ^14 10 each acre, at the end of 20 
years, which is dS^1457 10, after allow- 
ing fojr every expence. We shall now 
extend the calculations to a further 
period, 

Ilent of other 10 years at £1. 
per acre, per annum^ . JLIOOO 

Interest on the Rent^ • 275 

Exptjnce of thinnipg out 500 
trectf, and pruning^ &c. &c. 
at £3. per acre^ • 300 



Value of 500 trees, which heing 
now 30 years old, hring at 
least 3s. per tree, or £75. per 
acrp, - • • X'7500 

Interest on £2500, for 10 years, 1250 



jCt575 



8750 



7175 



Deduct from this the value of 500 ti^cs per 
acre, as they were estimated at the end of 
20 years, ahout £11, - - - 1100 6 



6075 



Add halance in favour at the end of 20 years, 1457 10 

But there are still 922 trees on 
each acre, each of which is 
worth at least 3s. 6d. or £161, 
7s. per acre, - - £16135 

Total in favour at the end of 30 years, - 23667 10 

We shall now extend the calculation 



fpr ten j^rs more, 
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Rent for Other 10 years at ill . 

per acre, per annum, £1000 

Interest on the Rent, - 275 

Expcncc of thinning out 422 

trees per acre, at £1. per acre, 400 



But there being still too many 
trees on the ground to be nur- 
sed up to maturity, suppose, 
thcrelorcr, that 422 trees are 
thinned out from each acre, 
the vahic of each will be .it 
least, when they have now at- 
tained the age of 40 years, 4s. 
bd. each,or£9419s.peracre. X'949o 

Interest on £7,500, and on 
£2^500, for ten years, - 5000 



£1675 



But deduct the value of 422 
treCs, at the rate at which 
they were estimated, at the 
end of 30 years — 3s.' 6d. each, 7385 



14495 



7110 



5435 



Add balance in favour, at the end of 30 
years, £23667 10 

There are still 500 trc*s on each 
acre, each of which is now 
worth at least 5s. or £125. per 
acre, 12500 



£41592 10 



Suppose an expence is incurred 
in incidental expences> such as 
sale, &c. of - - - 592 10 



A balance is left in favour of the proprietor 
at the end of 40 years, of - - £41000 

Thus the value of the wood on each 
acre, the wood having attained the 
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age of forty years, is L.410 ; supposing 
the whole were to be cut down even 
at this age, the profit would be im- 
mense. These calculations may, to 
those who have paid no attention to 
the subject, excite wonder if not 
doubt ; but in making them, the au- 
thor has been careful, rather to lessen 
than to exaggerate the profits. It is 
siu'ely no uncommon tiling to see an 
oak tree at forty years of age worth 7s, 
6d. but oftener worth 1 5s. ; and it is no 
uncommon thing to see a plantation 
at that age bearing 500 trees per 
acre, which is a distance of ten feet 
between each, worth that sum. 

But if the plantation shall have 
been carried to the age of sixty or 
seventy years, and properly thinned, 
&c. the value will be double what it 
was at forty years. The author begs 
to be understood, that he does not 
mean the thinnings to be made only 
at the end of every ten ^e^x^ \ — KJtos.^ 
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besides the disadvantage of bringing 
too much wood into the market at 
once, ought to be done gradually and 
regularly. The manner of doing it is 
laid down in Section I. of the work. 
From the above calculations it will be 
seen, that if an estate is to be left to 
the family of the proprietor, he bene- 
fits his posterity as much by planting 
100 acres of wood, as by adding 500 
acres of good land to the estate. And 
if the estate is to be sold, the value 
of the wood will enhance the value 
of the estate in proportion. 

I have known proprietors to have 
received the profits of three several 
cuttings of natural oak woods, when 
they have been cut every 24 years, or 
from 20 to 30 years, so that a young 
proprietor entering upon an estate of 
the age of 31, aijd enjoying Hfe to a 
tolerable old age, may derive great ad- 
vantage from planting and training 
j^ja^tuml oak woods for coppices, or oak, 
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or even any other wocd to maturity. 
Many other advantages might Ix? enu- 
merated as resulting from the plant- 
ing and rearing of timber, but this 
subject has been treated of by per- 
sons far better calculated for the task. 
The author has known manv voun^ 
plantations much hurt and destroyed 
by the change of managers or fores- 
ters. He has heard managers or fo- 
resters newly appointed, say, tliat un- 
less they did something new, tliat is to 
say,something differing from their pre- 
decessors, they woidd be little thought 
0^ even though what they were doing 
they were well aware was decidedly 
detrimental to to the interests of their 
employer, and diametrically opposite 
to their owti better know ledge ; if 
one particular rule therefore, were 
laid down, it would prevent this ridi- 
culous and injurious procedure, since 
the new manager would have no ex- 
cuse for his innovaliows. Ax \fwj \vi^ 
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proper here to remark that much of 
the success of a plantation mvist de- 
pend on the person to whom the ma- 
nagement is entrusted. If the pro- 
prietor have neither time nor inchna- 
tion to attend personally to his plan- 
tations, he ought to choose an expe- 
rienced person to perform the duty ; 
and, if possible, a person that is settled 
near the planting or plantation, and 
one who, from age, &c. is hkely to re- 
tain the situation for some time ; be- 
cause, it is very obvious, that he w ho 
plants ought, if possible, to nurse up 
the plantation, since, if the planta-' 
tion do not tlu-ive, his own credit is 
at stake ; on the contrary the proprie- 
tor who is always, or frequently, chang- 
ing his planter, forester or manager 
of his plantation, must never expect 
to see his plantation prosper, for the 
credit of the new manager, &e. rises 
on the miscarriage of his predecessor ; 
nay. he even conceives he has an in- 
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terest in neglecting what the other 
has planted, since what he liimself 
plants will be seen to more advantage. 
His predecessor, being aware that he 
shoidd not remain sufficiently long in 
his employment to see his labours 
succeed, becomes careless and dispi* 
rited, since he wants the stimidus ne- 
cessary to induce him to go on, — ^in 
short, he feels he has no interest in 
bestowing any pains to put the plan- 
tation into a thriving condition. Such 
occurrences have come within the 
observation and knowledge of the 
author oftener than once. 

It will perhaps be urged, that dur- 
ing a period of profound peace, there 
is little induce ni.ent for planting, or 
even for taking care of those planta- 
tions which are already on the ground, 
from the great depreciation in the va- 
lue of timber, which is accounted for by 
the very extensive importation of that 
article from America, aivd \\\e ^\vy^^ 



p 
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from that quarter being inexhaust- 
ible, the price will continue low, 
and hold out no inducement to the 
planter in this country. Oak wood, 
it will be said, is not now in demand, 
as ships of war are no longer required 
— this species of argument is almost 
too absurd to require to be contro- 
verted. AVe certainly do at present 
enjoy a state of peace, but who knows 
wliat to-morrow may bring forth ; we 
do enjoy peace, but who shall dare to 
affirm how long we shall enjoy it. 
Other countries arc by no means in a 
state of tranquillity ; and the repose 
of our own has been threatened. An 
American war has been and may be 
still anticipated. A long state of peace, 
however, is a circumstance to which. 
we have no right to look forward. 

In the event of an American war, 
the supphes from that quarter will be 
in a gi-eat measure cut off; and, as 
timber does not resemble any other 
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crop, sown in spring, and reaped in 
full maturity in autumn, a time of 
peace is fully as proper a season for 
planting as a time of war. The pre^ 
sent holds out many advantages for 
planting, — &c. work is scarce, and la- 
bour is done at an easy rate. 

It is in the power of the rich to do 
much good by employing the poor in 
such a manner as eventuaUy to bene-» 
fit themselves ; and it is the wish of 
the individual who pubHshes this work, 
to point the manner, in one instance, 
in which it may be done, with mutual 
advantage to the employed and the 
employer. It is with this view, more 
particularly, that he calls upon the at- 
tention of the land-holders, mor^ es- 
pecially of Scotland, to the further 
planting and improving their waste-r 
lands, because there are many thou- 
sands of acres in Scotland, that are cal- 
culated for rearing and bearing timr 
ber, that are of no use for the pur- 
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poses of agriculture or pasture. The 
following pages, he trusts, vnM point 
out such advantages as wiU induce 
most, if not aU, the land-holders, to 
turn their most particular attention to 
a subject, which, if pursued, will be 
productive of the most essential re- 
sults. 

Though ship-building on behalf of 
the government is not now so exten- 
sively carried on as formerly, still the 
building of ships of war is carried to 
such an extent, even at the present 
moment, as would, in other countries, 
be considered enormous. Add to this, 
that Britain, the first eommercial na- 
tion in the world, possesses more mer- 
chant ships than almost all the other 
countries of Europe; it must follow, 
that oak, even in times of the most 
profound peace, a period favourable 
to commerce, must meet with a ready 
market. British oak, more especially 
Scotch oak, must always be in. demand, 
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from the well-known fact, that a Scotch 
oak plank will last thrice as long as a 
plank of American oak. 

It has been said, that there is no 
dinger of timber becoming scarce in 
this country : but if we consider the 
great quantity used in ship-building, 
we must hesitate to admit this asser- 
tion, and contend for the contrary, 
namely, that there is every reason to 
suppose it will become scarce, more 
especially should the supply from 
America be cut off. This >vill be the 
more readily admitted, when we con- 
sider the enormous quantity of wood 
required to build a seve»ty-four guu 
Sihip* 

Mr Marshall, treating of wood- 
lands, &c. says, " A seventy-four gun 
ship swaUows up 3,000 loads* of oak 
timber, which is no less than 150,000 



* A load of round timber is 40 feet, and of square tim- 
ber SO feet, which 40 feet of round or rough timber is 
reckoned a ton, and 50 of square timber a ton. 
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years, and will continue to do so forever, if managed with 
proper attention. 

Sonien is in Brabant, about the distance of a cannon- 
•shot from Brussels, and stretches towards the south as far 
as to Brienne AUeud, and Brienne le Chateau, for the space 
of three leagues. This is a wood really great and magnifi- 
cent, fio that its circumference comprehends mere than 
seven leagues, that is eight thousand boniercs of land; every 
boniere contains four hundred measures, and every mea- 
sure twenty Roman feet ; and, according to the use and 
custom of the country, there are an hundred boniercs of 
this wood cut every year, which brings in a yearly re- 
venue to the king of about fifteen thousand florins, or 
twenty-five thousand crowns ; and thereby, at the end of 
every eighty years, the wood that was cut grows again, 
and renewed as at first, with very tall and great trees of 
all sorts. I have computed the Roman scudi to be worth 
about 5s. Id* Sterling, so that the 25,000 scudi will amount 
to something more than ,£6^350 Sterling. This calcula- 
tion was made about two hundred years ago, before the 
wealth of the Indies had circulated through Europe^ and 
reduced the value of money> so that this £6,350 may foe 
Reasonably supposed to have been, at that time, equal to 
near three times that sum at present. From which com- 
putation, instead of having said £6,350, I would be much' 
nearer the truth to have called it £18,000 Sterling. 

I hope to be able in the sequel, 
clearly to shew the great profits- and 
advantages tliat may be derived from 
natural oak woods, even in our own 
country. 
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SECTION I. 



PF THINNI^^G AND PRUNING TUBES, 

INTENDED TO BE NURSED UP TO MATURITK. 

Thinning and Pruning Trees is a subject that 
Jibs been variously treated of by different authors. 
Some are for thinning and pruning almost none ; 
others are for pruning a great deal, and thinning 

little. It would be of the most essentialaclvan- 

' • . .... 

tage to plantations in general, if one rule could 
be laid down, and followed up throughout all 
the stages of plantations, with regard to their 
management and previous planting ; for ^tben it 
must, of course, follow, that however short 
lived one manager of a plantation might be, 
)iis successor behoved to follow up the same 
plan, that he had begun, and ^o <m \xv v\^c^v 

B 
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sion. Supposing jou have a plantation to bf-.« 
gin to look after that has been planted witU 
all kinds of hard wood and firs, promiscuously, 
and where the plantation is designed chiefly for 
profit, not for ornament, and the firs having 
been planted with a view to nurse up as well as 
to shelter the hard wood, which is of great use, ; 

• 

and is absolutely necessary in situations that are 
much exposed, when the plants, call them now 
trees, arrive at five or six feet high, fpr it is dif- . 
ficult to say at what age of the planting this v 
ought tp Uj? tjone, as the gVQwtl^ \vill depend. , 
much upon the situation and soil; but at five or .. 
i;!x feet high, go through the plantation, tajce 
away every fir tree that is in the smallest degree 
impeding, or likely to impede, the growth, or 
over- topping, or likely to over- top any of the 
hard woods, taking care to leave a sufficiency of 
firs for shelter, and particularly on the outsides, 
or on those sides pf the plantation most expos- 
ed, going through the plantations regularly every . 
year, or every two years thereafter, and taking 
away gradually, as n^ed may require, every fir 
tree, till, at the time the bard wood trees arrive 
at the height of from twelve to fifteen feet, , 
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and the trees being of this height, haTing the 
hard wood trees from eight to ten feci distant. 
Having done this part of the work gradually, 
til] the trees are arrived at the height of fifteen 
fetit, there should not be a single fir tree in all the 
plantation. It will be easilj understood, that 
by ihe trees to be taken away, I mean nursing 
trees, or trees for training up the others, unless 
round the outside or places most exposed, where 
they may be of use to shelter the interior of the 
plantation. Supposing now, when your trees 
are at the heiglit of fifteen feet, you have a plan* 
tation totally of hard wood, and Uiat too of the 
mpsjt valuable kinds, such as oak, ash, elm, beech, 
Spanish chesnut, and plane, J mention these 
kinds, not only as the most valqabl^, but as they 
will, most generally all grow, thrive, and come 
to maturity on the same soil, the oak excepted, 
which will thrive and grow ip maturity among 
whinstone rock, where there is hardly any soil 
perceptible, which can be easily seen in the 
neighbourhood of Inverary, Argyleshire, and in 
many places of the Highlands of Scotland, and 
^Iso on the face of the Ochil Hills, such as on 
^he estates of Alva and Airthrey, wher^ \.\x!et^ 
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can be seen, large oaks growing almost out of 
solid rock. 

Here it will be necessary to leave the opera- 
tions of thinning for a little, and say something 
of pruning, which is a work that ought to be 
done with great care and attention, as much de- 
pends of t^e growth, and also the shape, or ra- 
ther the valuable purposes that a hard wood 
tree may be made to answer, on its being time« 
ously and properly pruned. In this case the in. 
fallible proverb will hold good, — " train up a 
youth in the way he should go, and when be is 
old he will not depart from it.^— Trees, by pro- 
per management, when very young, can be 
brought to almost any shape. 
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SECTION IL 

OF PRUNING. 

Supposing you have a plantation, such as I 

hare been describing, in the waj of thinning, 

•»- • . ■ . 

and supposing the plants to have been property 

« . * • " /• . , • . 

pruned before put into the ground, which ought 

r 

to be the case, and is now generally attended to, 
after the ^t thinning, which we suppose is 
done when the frees are from five to six feet 
high, go over the whole plantation again, 
and with a knife prune from off the aoh, the 
beech, and the plane, all such stems and shoots 
as may seem to be entwined with the main stem, 
making and keeping the main stems as clean as 
possible, and drawing theni up to ar very^ little 
top ; and, at this time, when any of these kinds 
of trees have two stems, each contending for tlie 
^hperiority, if it can possibty be done, without a 
material injury to the main stem, it ought to be 
lopped off^ and carefully dressed up, as the value 
of these trees depend entirely o^ Wv^ <3k!^^wci^^%i 
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ftraightnes», and tsrlln^ss of their bolet of qmui. 
trunks ; the value of the branches, even though 
thej become infeasurable, especially of the beech 
and plane, being, in many places of this country, 
next to nothing, — this is the tisie then to begk$ 
to train up the ash, the beech", and the plane, 16 
be valuittble trees'. Tli6 value of the oak, the 
elm, and Spanish chesnut, depends a good deal 
on their bcin^ crooked, as they are ail used in 
ship building ; and indeed crooked elm is valua- 
ble for fillies or treads for coach and cart wheels, 
and these trees require a different treatment ia 
the way of pruning. If ^u hierve aft oak, ah 
elm, ordiesnut, that has two sterna, as it wei^ 
striving for the superiority, lop or pnihe off 
the straightest stem; and if a' tree that is hot 
lifcely to be of strch value be standing on that 
side, to which the stem feft seems to incline to a 
liorfzontah position, fake a^ay ffie tr(k», and gWe 
iteiery chance of growing horizronfally. At this 
time' it will be weccssary to fake away a few of 
the perpendicul^ shoots ©ff the horizontal 
brandi ; and!, indeerf, if these lA*anchies, which' iii 
sometimes the case in these trees, seem to con« 
iend, takeaway most of them, but if they do n6i it 
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IS better at this time not to prune these trees over 

much, excl^pt the crooked shoots on the horizontal 

branch, till they arrive at the height of fifteen or 

even twenty feet. By this time it will be easily 

seen what Kind of tree it is likely to form ; and, 

if it inclines to grow crooked, lighten a little tlic 

top of the tree, by taking offa few of ttie crooked 

branches on the straighter side, allowing all t!ie 

1)ranches ioreuioiiii oiiiinraior io ;vl:ich the tree 

inclines to crook, to give it more weight, and to 

draw most of the sap or juice that way, and it will 
naturally incline more to the crook *, at the same 

time clearing away any other tree on the crook- 
ed side^that may be apt with the wind to whip the 
side of the tree to which it inclines to Crook. Also 
taking away such tree of less value as may pre- 
vent it from spreading out to the one side more 
than to the other. 

Ifthe tree be considerably ad vatlced, say to twen- 
ty feet or more, it should be observed that some of 
the shoots from thb main branch of the tree (for 
such it may now be called) that was and is grow- 
ing, and maintaining a horizontal position, if 
ihese shoots are riding perpendicularly from it, 
they ought, even at this advanctdL ^^t\^^>\«v- 
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trMtiitboiit mucli waste of wood,) is nearly double 
in value tKe same number of straight trees; and, 
Indeed, khe'cfs of oak are extremely scarce, and dif- 
ficult to be got. Elm and cbesnut are not so much 
tRcfd for knees as for flooringand fiketbooptimbers 
<lf a ship, which are also very valuable. By care- 
ftilly attending to these hints a great many va« 
Iimble crooks may be obtained. 

To return to ash, beech, attd plane,-*— the same 
Method ats is used in pruning tfaein at five feet high, 
ought to be pursued, and carried on unfd the 
trees ^hall have arrived at from twenty to thirty 
feet high ; taking care to train them up to grow 
as dean, straight, tall, and with as few branches 
as pMsiUe ; as their value, either for machinery 
or husbandry, depends on their being straight 
and free from knots, and beech in particular fbr 
^ips* keels and planks ; therefore there should 
bt no pruning allowed on trees after they are 
from twenty /to thirty feet high. Indeed the 
sootier the operation of pruning is finished the 
better, because when done (though sometimes 
nieeetoaty) when the trees are arrived at an ad« 
viiiicUNt aige, tmd even done in the best and 
mem ^careful nlMtter possible, it no^ trc^^ V*^ u 

it 
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. tendencj to injiiFe the growth of the tree, but it 
Also leaves blemishes ia k, which, though ap* 
parcntly healed up, and the tree looks well, and 
has not the least appearance of anj blemisli, 
when eut up by the tradesman after^ sliews ble- 
mishes, altogether unforeseen when tiie tree was 
.growing ; and entirely owing to bad or late prun- 
ing, which renders the timber of such a tree at 
most useless. The pruning should therefore be 
done when the tree is young, and taken close in 
to the interior of the bark, with a very sharp 
instrument ; and taking particular care not to 
hurt or injure any a( the bark but where the 
branch is cut off. 

If a large branch requires to' be taken off any 
tree, which may be the cose if the branch be 
dead, supposing this, it is better to ta!:e off the 
branch rather than to let it rot off, for then it 
generally leaves a wound in which the water 
lodges, apd consequently leaves a blemish in the 
trunk of the tree. In taking it off, first saw it 
through abdut eight or ten indies from the 
trunk. The weight of the branch will cause it 
to give way before it is quite cut through. On the 
7tber hand, if at first cut close to the tfunk 
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■ it Would split Jowh/kt any rate It would tear the 
bdrk from the body of the tree, and of course 
Very much Injure it. Dtsid^s, if cut close to the 
tre^, at first the weight of the brjirtch, althougli 
it was so far cut below to saVe splitting, would 
leaVe small rends which the heat of the sun would 
open, sb as to receivie water, and consequently 
Very materially injure the tree. 

In the event of cutting the branch twice, the 
lecond cutting of it prevents all risk, and when 
cut off with the saw, ought to be dressed up with 
a shkrp instrument to prevent water from lodg- 
ing in it ; and a little paint or coal tar might be 
fejpread over it, which greatly prevents either the 
Hun or the wet from proving injurious to it. But, 
unless in cases of a very particular nature, large 
branches, as I have said before, should not be 
cut off. 

We shall leave the stibject of pruning, and 

return to thiiining as in page 27. Suppose the 

plahtation is totally of hard woods, of above 

' fiteen feet high, aiid after the operation of 

pruning, for at least one year, of such as re- 

■ quired prUnitrg, wasf finished, it will b^ pro- 
per to thin them gradually yeai «A\.^t '^^^yis^^ 

1 
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to take airaj in a regular mamier tbose ttekd 
more especially tbat are not tbriving, and aic 
the most unlikely to become valuable.; and, a£ 
the same time, endeavouring to keep tbe re- 
maining trees as regularly as possible, in order 
to have a complete crop upon tlie ground. This 
mode of thinning; at weeding, must be carefiill/ 
attended to, so as not to make gaps or blanlt^ 
in tbe planting « a^d particularly at such places 
of the plantation as are much exposed, keep 
tbe trees there always a little closer or thicker* 

The Manager, or f*<nrrester, need not be toU( 
that the tbinning will how be coming to be of 
some value ; and if to be sold in whatever waj# 
they pugbt always to be cut ilown either by or 
under the constant attendance of tbe persona tn^ 
whom the care of the plantation is entrusted j^ 
and he ought to take particular care that the 
cutting of those trees to be taken out, ough^not 
to be allowed even so much as to fall on those 
intended to stcmd; because altbougli little or no 
damage may be d&j^e apparently to the standing 
tree, yet it has a tendency to loose it ftt the jroot, 
aa4 thereby hurt its growth. Thus, by Canyr 
-on the operatioii of thinning in a gradual 
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ina&ner, it will, now and then, as tbe thinnings 
ate liecomstig more and more Talaabl«, be bring- 
ing in a considerable sum to the proprietor, and 
tbis operation must be carried on as need require), 
till the trees are from thirtj to forty years old, 
itnd at tbis time tbe plantation should be brouglit 
to auch a state of perfection, that tbe trees, (if 
£sh, beech, or planetree,) should be at feast 
irom twenty to twenty-fire feet from each other ; 
and if oaksj elms^ or chesnut, say crooked 6i^ 
large topped trees, fr6m twenty-fire to thirty- 

» - ' . . 

foofr feet from each other, according as tbe 
to^ps of the trees a^ ih extent, so the distances 
fnilst be regulated by the tops of the trees, in 
drdet to keep thcfm from hurting one another, 
tfnd not at all by the roots. Having proceeded 
80 &r in thinning or weeding the number of trees 
new remaining on the grounds, they may 1)e al« 
low^d to remain till they are 60 years old, and 
then thinned out to 35 feet distant; It may be 
said that there is still too many for a crop, that is 
to say, more than the ground will carry, but it may 
be observed, that trees are liable to many acci* 
dents^ both by wind, lightning, &c. &c., so that 
making this allowance, it will b^ n^^iRsaax^ Va 
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keep them a little plentiful, rather than have 
them too much thinned, and have thereby but a 
scanty crop. It will be here observed, that I 
have, all along, been considering a plantation 
planted for profit, not for ornament, and the 
|)lanter, or at least the person who began to train 
it up, when the trees were five or six feet high, 
still continued to train up, dr at least the sam6 
rules are still to be followed up. Allow me to 
saj, that the profits and advantages fi^otti a planta- 
tion trained up in this waj, will be immense, aa 
will be shown in a fbllowing part of thb book. 
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SECTION IIL 

OF iJeGLECTED TLANTAf ions. 

It is no# necessary that i^dmething shouU 
be said of the thirmisg, pruning, kt. of ne- 
glected plantations/ of which there are, I an^ 
isorry to say, a. great many in this Country ne<« 
glected, either from a wafnt of duly considering 
the profits that may be derived from them, if 
even yet attended to, or from an opinion that 
there must be a good deal of money laid out in 
the first instance, and that the thinnings, even for 
some years, will not pay the expences. It is a 
pity there should be any obstacle in the way, 
and I hope, through time, they will all be re- 
moved. 

Supposing now, you have a plantation to' be^^ 
gin to, that has been planted perhaps twenty or 
thirty years ago, less or more, and supposing an axe 
iiever had been used, or any thing done to it in the 
way of training up, it matters not what has been 
the design, whether it was intetided 1^ \i!^ tsSv. 
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bar J wood, all firs, or part of all kinds, joil miBl ' 
now consider the crop that is on tbegrbuhd,"^ 
or what is likely to be a crop, and go over It,'- 
and mark out for standing, in your mind, thoit 
trees, whether hard wood or firs, that are mtttt 
likely to arrive at maturity, and immediately set ^^ 
about thinning out a very few of tb^ worst l>f all ^ 
kinds as they corae iu the way ; at thesatbe tim% ' 
pruiiihg up, as you go along^ those bitrd wood 
trees which you intend to stand. 

If the planting is very^ thick atid close, yM ^ 
must not thin it above half what yop are coHvini^ ' 
ced it requires at first, because if the air ii sudden^ 
ly allowed too free adi^ission, it will riitfaer mpM "* 
than benefit the planting ; a&d more particularly - 
so, !f the planting be \much etposed. I hie9^ 
known a plantation on the estate of Dunnipace^ 
in Stirlingshire, that had been thinned over mu^k 
after it had attained a considerable age. In- tbif ^ 
winter of 1814 the wind struck in irpbn it^ and 
in one night rooted up mostly every tree, lestvki^ 
only about 50 or 60 standing, on an extent of 
nearly five acres of ground. As the trees wei« -' 
from twelve to eighteen feet in beigfatj the defto* 
lalion wtis tremendous, and even the expenee •f 
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AtAJtl^g toe ^oiml was great, ia consequence 6f 
iht: Ufgp she of the roots* I could mention 
iaimy otber capes of a simUar nature that have 
ceme. iinder my own observation. 

Jq a plantation, therefore, of this kind, f 
would, grecommend pruning rather than thin* 
niilg, so that after having ^ven it a verj scanty 
thianing» let it be all properly pruned ; and itf 
ihia.cAse great care should be taken not to cut 
all the branches or shoots from off the trunk or 
body of the tree too much, but to thin or lighten 
the tops a veiT" considerable deal, they may not 
be kf( at all jtop heavy, which is £t great mean of 
mtifiug them not ^nly easily blown down, but 
also, easily shaken .with the ivind, so, that al- 
though .not blown entirely down, they are apt 
ta lose their growth, if not altogether, for at 
I^ast several yearst In this case it will be seen, 
tha(t.. thinning very sparingly, at first, and graduaL- 
iy$Ms the U'ees b^gin to take new hold at the root» 
!i necessary. Afier having pruned the whole iiV 
this way, not to destroy the look of the top of 
the tree, but as much as possible to lighten it, 
it shouH remain in this state for at least two if 
jiot three years, when the operation of Uunninq;^ 
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ought to cbmmencej and be carried on graduallr 
till finished, in the same manner rs described in 
S^dtidh t. page 26, but with more caution, taking 
care to give those that you intend to train up to 
maturity, always time to fix at the root, so Us to 
resist the effects of high winds, at le^st in 
large numbers, for it is almost impossible biit 
some will, in a plantation of this kind, be blown 
down* . Endeayour alwavs to keep the ground 
^ regularly full a3 possible of the most valuabfe 
trees, particularly when you have a choice^ At all 
Events, endeavour to traih up such trees as you 
have on th^ ground, that you think in any de* 
gree thriving, eind by fro me^ns cut odt a^d make 
great blanks, as some have suggested to be done, 
• and say they' replace them with new or yoiili|; 
plants. In such a case I would apply the old ^ 
Scotch proverb— you will lose bundles gathering 
straws^-* for experience has told me, you i/rill 
lose your plants and the expence of plantings 
&c. be; 
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SECTION IV. 

OF TitL PLANTATIONS. 

As fd plflfntdtitrhs consisting iThofly 6f fif, 6 
coiisidcr^le diflfefence of opinion has and docs 
escist. Sorne^ and indeed a great manji are not 
for thinning at all; hence they say firs always 
thin themselves, because when too dose pressed, 
those that are most thriving soon overtop those 
that are not so thriving, and by this means they 
^odn kill the^V so that a plantation composed 
entirely of firs, does, by degreed, thin itself, and 
^ihould be allowed to do so. Others again saV, 
that fir plantations should be both thinned and 
pruned in the same manner as other plantations. 
My 6wn opinion, however, is, thti a plantatfeh 
doftipdsed entirely of firs,* aird pltmted with n 
view to and for ptodty should be regularly Ihitf* 
tieii though not to such a degree as hard wood, 
because the purpose for which fir i^ applied, re- 
quires the tr^^s to b^ perfectly straight, and as 
clean and as free from knots as possible \ «A\d ^^ 
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tlieir value cIiicRy depends on this, it certaialy is,' 
and ought to be, the chief object in tminiDg ibetn' 
up for that purpose. Therefore, when trees in 
a fir plantation arrive at the height of live or 
six feet, they should be fegularly thinned otit by 
degrees, year after 3'ear, till they arrive at the' 
height of between twenty and thirty feet ; and , 
8t this time the plantation ought to have beca 
gradually thinned, so that the trees shall not 
stand nearer than 20 or 25 feet from each other; 
and, having a fir plantation thinned to this dis- 
tance, when the trees are from twenty to thirty 
feet high. It should never be touched in the way 
of thinning, but left to itself. At this distance, 
there is plenty of room for them to grow large, 
straight, and tall, the only properties that can be 
possessed by a common Scotch fir. 

If the plantation consists totally of larch firs, 
they ought to be kept a little closer, particularly 
on the outskirts of the plantation, as they require 
more shelter than the common Scotch firs; or" 
where there is a mixture also, if much thinned, ' 
the larch grows very crooked, which renders it 
of less value, unless when it is to be used in ship- 
building, which has" not yet become general, 



though it«is a kind of Woo4 well suited for that 
purpose. 

Pruning Trees. 

No species of fir tree whatever should be pmn-- 
ed» because in pruning they bleed so much, ihajt 
it very materially injures t]^e growth of the tree, 
when the branch is taken off in a thriving state ; 
but when a branch on any kind of tree, but more 
especially a fir tree, begins to decay or rot, it 
should immediately betaken ofi* close to the bole 
of the tree, as formerly advised, because if per- 
mit1;ed to rot off, though it be only a small branch 
of a fir tree, it always leaves a hole in the trunk 
where it comes off from it. And although this 
hole soon fills up, and does not ia the fir, as it 
may in a hard wood tree, lodge water, so as to 
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injure the main body of the tree, yet it always 
leaves a black mark, :^hich if it ever grows into 
a knot, will be seen after the tree has been cut 
down and sawQ into boards. Thus a knot in a 
fir tree, from a branch that has been allowed to 
rot. off, is always loose when it comes into the 
hands of the tradesman ; in the working the knot 
comes out and leaves a hole ii^^he board, so thai 
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the board is frequently, aAer hairing nniergMif- 
a very considerable deal of workmanship;, ren- 
dered useless ; whereas, if the bmach is pruned 
off close to the bole of the tree, before it be quite 
rotten, if it dpes leaye a kpot in the tree (but fre- 
quently, if tlie tree stands a considerable time af« 
ter, it does not^) it will always be a firm knot, 
and will by no means come out, eyep tbou^ 
sawn qui into boards half an itich ij^ thickness/ 
so that to cut off carefully th€r dead branches 
from the fir tree is of very material service to 
thqm in pojint of value. - 

Neglected Fir Plantations. . 

If a fir plantation has been neglected till it 
has arrived at twenty or thirty, or even forty 
years of age, if the soil be good and the trees 
haye taken a good hold of the earth, it will be of 
vefy great service to give it a little thinning, but 
to do it in a very sparing manner; but still, it 
would be beneficial to do it a little, and especiaU 
ly In those places where the plantation is most 
sheltered. But if the soil be rockv, and the roots 
running mostly on the surface, (which is often 
th^ case with the larch fir in particular,) it ought 
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hardly to be thinned at uU ; and^ in this case, 
it may be advisable to allow a fir plantation to 
thin itself, if it cannot be done i^fthout the risk 
of trees not only being blown down, but loosened 
at the root by the wind, which is almost as in • 
jurious to the trees as beipg completely blown 
down. But in every case where it can be done 
with safety, plantations of fir, as well as of hard 
wood, shpuld be thinned, because if properly at- 
tended to, the trees will make more progress in 
two years the one way, than in three the other. 
The thinnings also will pay much more than the 
expences, and ultimately the crop on the ground 
ivill be better. 
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SECTION V. 

OF COPPICE OAK WOOD. 

Althocgii in llie preface I pledged piyself to 
say nothing of, or interfere witli, {planting, I 
must so far infringe upon this pledge, as to make 
one observation, and the importance of it slone 
Induces me to do it. This observation regards 
the planting of oak coppice lands, that is to say, 
an oak plantation that iij intended for a natural 
wood, to grow from the old stock, and to lie cut 
regularly every twenty or tiventy.fivc years. Oak 
plants, for this purpose, should be exactly eiglit 
feet asunder, and in the most exact nmnner, par- 
ticularly when the nature of the ground will ad- 
mit of it, and a few firs put in amongst them to 
nurse them up ; but as soon as the oaks will do 
without the firs, they ought immediately to be 
taken away ; and at all events as soon as the oaks 
arrive at tlte height of six or eight feet, there 
should not be s fir tree left amongst them, unless 
it be on titc outskirts, or in places where the 
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plantation Is veiy much exposed, and where it 
may be necessary to have a few for shelter before 
the first putting, as afj^er that there is no more 
occasion for shelter to a natural oak wood, un^ 
less in the entry to a den where the wind is ac- 
customed to break in upon i^, when blowing from 
certain quarters with unaccustomed violence. 
In this icase, it will be proper to have a belt of 
planting of at least forty feet wide, altogether of 
firs, and these always kept very close to shelter 
that part of the coppice most exposed. 

If the spot of land intendec) for a coppice plan* 
tation, have some marshy places in it, that will 
not carry oaks, let them be planted with ash, a)i 
ash will thrive in wet situations, when oak wil) 
not, and ash will grow naturally, or from the 
old stock, in a similar manner with oak, and is 

also very valuable at the same age^ and if it be 
found too wet for ash, let it be planted with 

birch, as it answers to cut along with the oak, 

and is of considerable value, as the l)ark sells at 

half the price of the oak bark 

None of the oak trees, in a plantation ntnvly 

formed, and coming forward, intended entirely 

for a natural oak^ or coppice wood, ou^ht to be 

fi 
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pruned before the first cutting, as, in proportion 
to the branches they bear, will the quantitj 
of the bark be increased ; so that all should be 
allowed to grow on them, and if any of the 
oak plants have given way, the ground ought, as 
soon as observed, to be planted up ; although they 
should not come forward to be as good trees as 
the others at the time of cutting yet their roots 
will answer the same purpose when It comes to 
be cut for the new growth. 

An oak wood so planted, and intended for a 
natural oak coppice wood, ought to be cut from 
the plant, say the first cutting at the age of fif- 
teen years, or at the longest not to exceed twenty 
years, because at this age the roots are of suf- 
ficient size to carry two or three shoots, and the 
natural growth is much more rapid, and at the 
same time more sure, and less liable to misgive 
than the plants. There will be besides on the 
ground three times the crop, after the first cut- 
tinir, and there will be from even the second cut- 
ting, three times the quantity of bark, and twice 
the quantity of wood. 

Natural oak woods cut the second, third, 09 
|iQv after time^ say from t^e natural stock. 



ought not to be cut sooner than twentj-five 
years, nor later than thirtj, because at this time 
the bark has arrived at a degree of perfection 
even more so than when allowed to remain after 
the age of thirty, because after that age it gOm 
thers a quantity of what is called cork, that is 
to say, the outside, or skin of the bark becomes 
rough,* and there grows in it a light substance 
resembling cork, which is not possessed of the 
principle of tanning. 

Oak trees, at the age of twenty-five or thirty 
years, have as thick a rind or fleshy part of bark 
as when they arrive at the age of fifty. What 
may seem strange, but it will be found to be 
fact, and I draw my assertion from personal ex« 
perience, that the bark from a natural stool of 
oak wood, ^t the age of twenty-five to thirty, 
taking the timber measure, will produce on weigh- 
ing as much as the same measurement of an oak 
tree at the age of fifty, taking the measurement 
of both trees, or otherwise. 



* I suppose the reader need not be told, that the bark 
of. every tree has two substances, and on some trees it 
has three. When there are two, the outer is called tji^ 
skin; and the inner the flesh of the bark^ 
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Thus, after the age of thirtj, for the next 
twenty years, the bark gires more to the cork 
than to the rind or flesh j part which is the most 
valuable. The tanners, or consumers of bark, 
will give L.I, am! sometimes L.l, 10s. per ton 
more for the clean, than for the bark which is 
covered with cork ; in other words, they will 
give more for the bark of trees that are only twen- 
ty five or thirty, than for the bark of those that 
are fifty and upwards. 

For some years back, the natural oak woods 
have been cut at the age of about twenty years. 
But I consider this as rather an early cutting, 
unless in cases where the woods have not been 
properly attended to, and where they ought to 
be cut down in order to improve them. 
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SECTION VI 

* 

OF CUTTING COPPICE, OR NATURAL 
OAK WOODS, FOR T*HE GROWTH. 

The cutting of young natural oak woods, ot 
dressing up the roots or stools, as they are com- 
monly called, for the groV»'th, is that part of A 
forrester'^s duty, or whoever has the charge of 
Haturar woods, that demands the most particular 
attention, since one stool, impfroperly cut or 
dressed, spoils the growth, not only for the next 
cutting, but loosens the root, and does such in- 
jury as it can never afterwards recover. 

The particular manner in which stools should 
be cut and dressed up, in order thM the new 
growth may spring up not only for one year, 
but that they may continue strong and vigO- 
rous during the age of the coppice, and to pre- 
serve the same stools in health and growth dur- 
ing succeeding cuttings, is a subject that has giv- 
en rise to a variety of opinions, not only among 
forresters or managers of natural woods, but ak<i 
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sxi'r^ JL Snnlani . somsiizzis iiyg »rc Hastt Ieb 
tr rr-tL'v? seis il & -fc^*^?"^ fin£ im ar jicijge 
iiu: "iss I'car t r*. anf nii; of ihf^^ tesx iea-, 1 
i:a£ ilrsoFS. sm£ mm*, of itis srijcis or ooc ji- 
laL*r:£ uf fiLj? irrBTiIirr liif xacijcg sad ircsang 
tii4r fiKKjik. kr. irltsr tsbE, fKTC gcscnl sitif- 
JjuLlltir^ e^en vd ij^zst -srLs prcfteDOed Ui be judges. 

It ironed prD^t XDCTY «X5££ of liiz>p, £sd would 
ccc ap r r^cTf roDsa t^za C£a be ipzred in a to- 
Jcjse jike tLis, inlesdeu for a packet companioOj 
to tUte the Tsrietj of cpii^ions tLat hare beea 
advanced en this sulject — tLe tusk irould be bj 
no means difficult, but the reader would derive 
no advantage whatever from it. 

I make no pretensions to laying down a per- 
fect rule, I make no claims to perfection, but I 
bopc ond trust the rules which I shall laj down 
will give satisfaction to those who are in any 
i(*H\'i»t competent judges, and such as, when put 
In practice, will recommend themselves. 

J-ct ui commence with a natural oak wood, 
to l)« cut for the first time from the plant. If 
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the wood be sold to a merchant, he, very natural- 
ly, tries to make all the wood and bark he pos- 
sibly can from it, and whenever he begins to cut, 
(tliis is quite customary.) he sends a person, ge- 
nerally a woman, before the cutters, to strip off 
part of the bark from around the root of the 
tree, from the ground proceeding upwards for 
two or three feet. This is commonly termed 
shaving or hosing the tree. Its design is chiefly 
to preserve any of the bark from being wasted 
or lost, when the axe is applied. In this opera- 
tion, however, a very destructive, and not un- 
frequently, a mortal blow is given to the root of 
the plant ; for it often happens that the person 
has no sooner got In the iron, or instrument, in- 
tended for raising the bark, and has raised so 
much of it as to get a hold of it with the hand, 
than he tears it downwards, till it runs under 
the earth, and then it naturally separates the 
bark from the root of the tree before it breaks, 
and is the most effectual method that can be 
adopted for destroying the growth of the stool. 

The person upon whom this duty ought to 
devolve, should be the most careful, as well as 
the steadiest in the employ ; and it would be an 
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additional recommendation, It the person sbould 

have been accustomed to this operation. 

This person ought to be furnished with an 
instrument with a sharp cutting edge, and should 
receive instructions before commencing to strip 
the bark, to trample down the long grass or 
foggage all round the root, and theri^ with the 
cutting edge of the instrument, to make a circu- 
lar incision into the bark so deep as to reach the 
wood, at about an inch above the surface of the 
earth ; thus the bark when taken off will injure 
no part of that which is below the circular inci- 

BiOti. 

The root of the tree being thus prepared, tbfc 
cutters ought to proceed to their part of the 
work, not with an axe however, as is most ge- 
nerally recommended, but with a saw, because 
in cutting with the axe, unless the root of the 
tree be so small in diameter as to be severed in 
one 6v two strokes at most, the axe loosens the 
root to sucli a degree, that it not only loses the 
present year'^i growth, but often fails altogether 
to grow. Therefore if the diameter of the root 
be six inches, or upwards, it should always be 
rut with a cross- cut saw ; entering the saw about 



half an inch above where the circular incision 
has been made into the bark, if a small tree; 
but if the tree be ten or twelve, or more, inches 
in diameter, the saw ought to be entered two 
inches above it. 

There are two advantages to be derived from 
cutting with the saw ; — it has no tendency to 
loosen the root of the tree, but leaves it in such 
a condition as to be more easily and properly- 
dressed ; it also saves a portion of the wood that 
would otherwise be destroyed by the axe. On 
no pretence should oaks of the sizes above men- 
tioned be cut with an axe, but always with a 
saw. Having cut through the tree with a saw, 
take a sharp adze, and round the edges of the 
stool or root, going close down to the surface of 
the earth, taking with the adze both bark and 
wood, sloping it up towards the centre of the 
stool, taking particular care always that the bark 
and wood both slope alike, as if they formed one 
sblid body, — being sure always that the bark be 
not detached from the root. 

It is of little importance how far up the slice is 
taken off, or whether the root be rounded close 
to the ceatre^ or drawn up to a point, unless it 
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has been cut hollow in the centre with the saw; 
but* if done in tliis way, it will be necessary ta 
round as much of the edges as to make it have 
a declivity from the centre, so as not to lodge 
water on the top. 

If the sawyer would incline the teeth of the 
saw upwards, it would prevent this occurring, 
and would render the stool easier dressed. An 
objection has been made to this mode of cutting 
with the saw, as taking up too much time *, but 
I have found that two men, with a cross-cut saWy 
kept in good order, will cut as much as two men 
will with an axe, — and wood will also be saved, 
and the work done to much better purpose than 
when cut from the plant with an axe. 

I have often found in cutting trees from the 
plant, where the root did not exceed ten inches 
in diameter, that by cutting them with the saw 
without bein^ hosed or any of the bark being 
taken off Iicibre the saw, but to enter the saw 
ai)out an incli above the surface of the earth, and 
incb'ning iUq saw to run up an inch towards the 
Centre of the root of the tree, cutting it from 
both tildes, that thU makes an excellent cut, and all 
that i3 afterwards necessary is taking a sloping 
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slice all round the outside of the root, gaj 
about two inches broad down to the ground* In 
attending to this you have a verj well dressed 
up stool, nearly formed by the saw itself, which 
is both speedily and easily done ; and in this case 
there is no danger of loosening the roots by the 
blows of the axe. 

Having thus described the cutting of a natu« 
ral wood for growth from the plant. I shall 
now proceed to consider the method of cutting 
old natural woods, such as have been cut once 
or twice, or a number of times, which often re- 
quire a different treatment. 



OF CUTTING XATCRAL COPPICE 
WOODS FROM THE OLD STOCK. 



I: irss forrcerlr the custctn, and eren at this 
ti2:e, sczne uislst on its propriety, to cut trees, 
intended to grow again, four, five, and even six 
inches above the surface, bat a worse practice, 
or one that morepoi.its out its own fallacy in na« 
tural woods, cannot be conceived. When thb is 
done, you will see hundreds of the stools two, three, 
sometimes four, feet above the surface of the 
ground ; and many of them have attained such 
a size, that the main body of the root is alto- 
gether out of the earth and this root is nourish- 
ed by perhaps no more than three or four fibres 
or small roots, and these must, of course, afford 
a very scanty supply to four, six, or even eight 
trees, which should be produced and supported 
by such a stool. Hence, we generally find, that 
trees produced from such a stool, are neither so 
healthy; nor do they produce the same quan- 
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tities of bark or wood, as stools do which hare 
been dressed, as they spring up from the ground. 
Besides, the shoots, for the first year'*s growth, 
are so very tender, that if there is a fall of snow 
during the winter, they must sustain all the 
weight of the snow that the whole stool carries, 
or nearly so, and the chances are that they are 
broken off, and the year'^s growth completely 
lost ; whereas, when the stools are cut, so as to 
be dressed down to the ground, the snow can 
have very little effect on them, — the stool hears no 
more weight than its proportion with the ground. 
It will be found, upon experiment, perfectly 
evident, that stools dressed down to the surface 
of the ground, (taking care always not to loosen 
the bark from the root, or allow it to be peeled 
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off in the smallest degree below the earth, but 
rounded down level to it,) that these stools will 
send forth the most vigorous shoots, and stand 
the weather, and be the stoutest and best through- 
out the iage of the coppice. 

But tb redeem these old stools I have tried the 
experiment of cutting off with a saw the old 
root close by the earth, or I have even cut it 
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away altogether, when, as is frequently the case, 
one can see between the main root and the ground, 
and dress up the ends of the fibres or small roots 
that were supplying the old one with nourish- 
ment. In this case I have often seen, and have 
had most excellent shoots ; and the chances are 
infinitely groater, that good shall be done in fol- 
lowing this plan, than from allowing shoots to 
spring from the old stock. 

One reason why old stools are apt to get above 
the surface of the earth, is that, after the first 
cutting, the stool, having sent out two, three, 
or perhaps four different shoots, which are all to 
be nursed up to the age of the coppice, and, 
when they are to be cut, which indeed is the 
speediest way, each of these are lopped off with 
the axe, and this makes a very good stool, and 
requires little if any dressing up, because the 
stool, when cut from the plant as directed, and 
having been rounded at the top, it still retains this 
form, and the shoots coming up around the edged 
of the stool, by cutting them separately, inclin- 
ing the edge of the. axe from the earth upwards 
to the centre of the stool, taking care to leave the 
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bark and irood, as if forming one piece, on that 
part of the stool close to the earth, when the axe 
is first applied. 

In cutting in this manner from the old stock, 
there is no more danger than in cutting with the 
saw, as the root is not now so liable to be loosen- 
ed as when cut from the plant. This latter me- 
thod, though it answers exceedingly well for the 
first or second cutting, after having been cut from 
the plant, yet it has a very great tendency, in 
course of a few cuttings, to raise the main root, 
or stool, to a considerable height ; and, as soon 
as the main root raises itself about ten or twelve 
inches, it should be cut through with a saw, and 
dressed up in the manner described in cutting 
from the plant. 

I have often seen an oak stool on the face of 
a rock, having one of its sides level with it, while 
the other side was perhaps two or three feet 
above it, and from this latter side the nourish* 
ment is more generally received, and therefore 
the shoots sent out from a stool of this descrip« 
lion are in general small — not arriving, at the 
time of cutting, at half the size that from a well 
dressed stool should be expected. 
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In such case I have tried the followiiig expe- 
riment, and have found it to answer extremely 
well. I made use of the saw, and in the fol- 
lowing manner : — I enter it at the higher part 
where it is level with the earth, inclining it, dar- 
ing all its progress, downwards, until it comes 
out close bj the earth at the lower side. In 
consequence of this manner of treatment I have 
found the shoots come out from th^t part of 
the stool where it possessed most moisture, and 
receiving their nourishment, as it were immedi- 
ately from the earth itself, and not altogether 
depending on the old stock ; and these shoots 
will be found to make £ls much progress in one 
year, as they formerly did in three. And where- 
as formerly the old stool only gave out two or 
three puny sprouts, which, from the weight of 
snow in winter, and other causes, can never ob- 
tain a perpendicular or upright position, but on 
the contrary come out sloping, but by cutting in 
tins manner you will have double the number 
of shoots from the same stool, and these shoots 
will also be taller, straighter and stronger, and 
the stool, from the cutting, will consequently be 
Toportionally more valuable. 
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There is scarcely a coppice or natural oak 
wood, in the Highlands of Scotland, but abounds 
in stools of this description, but by pursuing the 
plan above recommended, their improvement 
will be rapid and great, iheit appearance will 
be bettered, and their value increased. Having 
thus recommended what I conceive to be the 
best method of cutting and improving old natu- 
ral woods, I shall next consider the time proper 
for cutting, but as this is a subject which is 
|)retty well understood, a few hints tf ill suffice.* 
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SECTION VIIL . 

TIME FOR CUTTING OAK WOOD& 

Every one must know, that if a tree is to be 
barked, the time most proper for cutting is when 
the sap is up the tree, and more especially when 
it IS ascending, or as soon as the bud begins to 
make its appearance, which, if the spring be 
favourable, will be in the end of April or begin- 
ning of May. Birch and larch woods are also 
peeled, as their barks are used in tanning, but 
these will peel nearly a month earlier than the 
oak. Should there be no frost, birch and larch 
may be peeled about the beginning of April ; 
but the birch is commonly allowed to stand till 
July, and the peeling of it is commenced after 
that of the oak has been completed, and for this 
particular cause, there is an outer skin upon 
birch bark which requires to be taken off, as it 
is of no use to the tanner, and renders that part 
which is of use more difRcuIt to be ground, and 
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the month of July is the only time at which the 
ttvo barks can be separated with ease, as at this 
time the juice or sap has made its circulation 
through the tree and bark, and this circumstance 
renders the separation more easy. 

From the beginning of May to the middle of 
July is the usual time for barking the oak. The 
earlier in the spring this operation is performed 
on the oak, both for the growth, if a natural 
wood, and for the bark, the better. When the sap 
has begun to rise, the bark will easily be detached 
from the wood, and it ought then to be taken off 
without loss of time, and if the whole could be 
taken off before the leaf is completely developed, 
the bark would be better. After the sap has 
arisen to the leaf and new growth, the bark be- 
comes more dry, and requires more beating to 
separate it from the wood^ And when what is 
called the black sap is descending the tree, the 
bark taken off is black, and loses its original 
colour ^ and at this time also the bark begins to 
throw off a scurf, more especially young bark 
without much cork on it ; this outer skin having 
less of the proper sap or juice, and being much 
drier when taken off, will weigh less, and conse- 
quently will not be so valuable* 
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if possible oaks should be barked by th^ 
middle of June ; but this, when there is a great 
extent to be cut, may be impossible, though it 
IS equally disadvantageous to the proprietor and 
purchaser to cut and peel after that time, as 
every ton of bark taken off after the 1st of 
July will be deficient two cwt. per ton, compared 
with the same quantity taken off in May, or 
early in June. 

The time of cutting is generally fixed for the 
15th day of July, and after this date there should 
not be a sinc:le stool of oak wood cut that is in- 
tended for the growth ; and as soon as possible 
after the 15th, the whole of the wood and bark 
should be carried away, that the young growths 
may not be disturbed or injured, as at this time 
they will have made considerable progress ; at 
any rate there should neither be wood nor bark 
remaining within the new cut hag after the 1st 
of August ; nor should either horse or cart be 
permitted to enter it after that period. 

I know the time allowed for cleaninsr and 
clearing out woods, and removing wood and 
bark, is generally extended to Martinmas, and 
sometimes even to Candlemas, and where there 
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is much to be done, it can scarcely be completed 
before Martinmas, 11th November. 

It would be advisable for the proprietor to 
assign some spot of ground in a corner of the 
wood, or what would be preferable, some place 
distinct from it, to the purchaser, in which he 
shall stack up the bark, if it be determined that 
it should remain for any length of time after cut- 
ting ; to this place also he ought to remove the 
wood, — for as I have already said, these remaiq- 
ing on the ground will be apt to disturb and in« 
jure the young growths. It is well known that 
trees, and oaks in particular, after the beginning 
of August, make what is termed a Lammas 
growth, and the future prosperity and health of 
the coppice in a great measure depend on the 
first year'*s growth, as far as regards form an^ 
vigour of the shoots, as will be shewn in Sectioi} 
IX. 

Let it be carefully kept in mind, that as sooi^ 
as the wood and bark are removed from a natu^ 
ral wood, that the fences should be thoroughly 
repaired, to prevent sheep and cattle from enter- 
ing ; and, even after the time of cutting, parti- 
cularly after the growth has made its appearance| 
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^ccLi Bot lie ^Sopwrd Id g» at large in tt» 
bcTGgtLt t&ere fix* t&e porpose of remcmng 
the wood azi bark. It is a well kDown fact, 
that ciitle, s!:sep mod puts, da mqre damage to 
Toosg p!:L::t^:kr2Sr asd csore espedaDj to joun|^ 
catcr;il cax voods thzn an well be imagined or 
described. One vonid think that those who do 
not keep cattle of ererr description out of jooag 
natural cak woods, do cot wish to see them 
thrlv;:. After the 1st of August, when the cat- 
ting sitall hare been finished, and it b proper, as 
before stated, it should be so, the gate should be 
locked and t^ic wood as completely secured as a 
man would his desk, into which he had put his 
money, to preserve it from thieves. 

It is difficult to s&v at what time cattle should 
be permitted to enter these woods to pasture* 
Some have stated five years as the proper time, 
others eight ; I, however, differ from both. I 
have no hesitation in saying they ought not to 
be put in till the natural wood shall have attain- 
ed fifteen years, for the above reason, among 
many tliat might be stated. — I suppose, as I re- 
commended, that all blanks which occur in the 
coppice, arc filled up with young oaks, or if none 
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bave been planted, still there are seedlings spring- 
ing up, which may come to be fine trees, and which 
ought to be preserved. In natural wood of old 
standing, there is generally a quantity of what is 
termed, in Scotland, black or barren wood, (such 
as ash, plane, birch, elder; &:c.) and these are of- 
ten not cut until after the oak is all cut and 
barked, and cutting and removing it from among 
the young growth of oak wood, it does more da- 
mage to the new cut hags than they are worth ; 
it is in truth a practice destructive and awkward. 
Here the purchaser makes use of an excuse, and 
throws justly all the blame upon the proprietor 
himself. " Why, yes,^' says the purchaser, ** I 
know it is the source of much injury to be cut- 
ting and removing the barren wood, after the 
oak growths have made such progress •, I bought 
it and must have it out ; this wood was not ex- 
posed to sale till late in March, (or April, as the 
case may be ;) I did not become the purchaser 
sooner, and it is impossible I could have it all 
cut down before the oak was ready for peeling ; 
and during the time of cutting and barking the 
oak, from which I am to derive the principal 
part of my profit, I could not attend to ix,.^ li^ 



wQI srgue, if tbere be so j part of it nora paii 
ticalarlj ralaable, ** It was ncyt then tbe seasoB 
for cutting wood of this kind ; that it ought to be 
cut early in tbe spring or automn, and the thing 
must be done whatever destruction it may caose; 
I am perfectly aware I am bound bj the ar« 
$ic]es or conditions of sale not to injure the 
Toung shoots, but here Is a large stool of five or 
six ashes, elders, &c., surrounded on every side 
by fine stools, and these have five shoots, some of 
them two or three feet long, but I must have 
thence tins asli, &c. and I must have a fall to it. 
I cannot take it on my back as it stands, and 
parry it out of the wood.'* 

The purchaser sets the cutter to work, he fells 
pne, it falls right into tbe midst of an oak stool^ 
and breaks off all or the greater part of the 
shoots ; another falls in an opposite direction, 
|does the same, and so on till the barren wood 
trees shall have destroyed as many, if not more, 
fine oak stools than all their value, and which most 
probably make all that cutting a mere blank. 

To remedy this evil the proprietors of natural 
!ivoods, who intend to sell, should put the woods 
to sale^ if possiblcj in January or jn Fet»:u9ry 
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at the latent, if iliat cannot Le done, in ^fitumQ, 
binding the purchaser to cut down all the black 
or barren wood, before beginning to the oak ; 
and to have it carried off along with the oak 
end barky giving him a reasonable time to i'uliil 
his engagement. 

This mode of selling natural oak woods, 
where the quantity of barren wood is great, 
can be attended with no inconvenience to the 
proprietor, for the price of bark is never posi* 
lively known for the ensuing season, not indeed 
till some time in May; and in valuing these 
woods, either for sale or purchase, the calculation 
is made from the prices of the cutting and bark 
of the last season, unless some apprehension of a 
rise or fall in the prices or value is, from certain 
circumstances, to be expected to take place. An 
early sale is also in favour of the purchaser, and 
he will be inclined to give a better price, as he 
has sufficient time to look out for the most proper 
workmen, and has every thing in perfect readi* 
ness to commence the barking as soon as the 
bark will rise, and of course finish his barking 
in proper season. On the other hand, if he does 
not make the purchase until AftUf if he has 100 



•r lilO ; :)% of bark to peel, lie requires to pro- 
cure 100 hands or more, and perhaps has to pro- 
vide tools; and if the quantity be mor^ than he 
i» accustomed to have in bis possession, before, 
he is aivare the season is advanced, he loses per* 
baps the first fortnight, and not unlikely t^ 
nipnth ol' May has passed before he has pro* 
ceeded any grc^t length; be sees he must now 
hurry on, and gets confused ; at any rate he is. 
obliged to peel for a fortnight or more longer th^n 
he ought at the end of the season. In th^s cas^ 
both he and the proprietors are losers. I wou^d. 
therefore recommend the sales of natural cop- 
pice woods at no later period than the month of 
February, particularly if there is barren or blisck 
tvood to be cut* 






SECTION IX 



THINNING AND PRUNING NATURAL 

COPPICE WOODS. 



This is a part of the forester's work that 
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QU^ht to command and occupy his most parti-* 
cular attention. The time to begin tq thin 
^hese woods, saj: some, ought to be the third 
year after cutting, others say, five or six ; and 
this is the most general time throughout Iba. 
Highlands of Scotland, but particularly in A r- 
gyleshire, which abounds with natural woods, 
and beautifies, in a most supevb degree, many 
sides of the barren mountains in that country, 
particularly about Inverary, and both sides of 
Lochfine, as also Lochlong. Some are not for 
thinning till they arrive at eight or ten years of 
age ; but nothing can be more destructive and. 
absurd than this. Thc^ newly cut stools, the. 

v.. 

very first year, that is to say, immediately aft^ 
cutting (the same year), ox as it is^ and mvf b« 
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called, the I^ammasgrowth,'^ throws oat of many 
of them ten and twelve different shoots, and 
tome of them come up like a handful of gma 
thrown into good ground, or like a bush, cover- 
log the whole stool. This, say the advocdtes 
for ten yearns growth before thinning, is na« 
ture^s own work, and all should grow together 
for ten years, and then the thinnings will pay 
the expenses of thinning. Those, again, for 
thinning at three and sit years growth, say that, 
•s the tree when cut was in the most thriving 
•nd healthful state, the root retaining its sap, 
and having little to supply now besides what it 
formerly had, it, of course, 'is able to su]>pTy 
abundantly all the new young shoots that come 
out from it, and they ought to stand for at least 
three or more years, and then it will be well 
seen which is the propercst shoots to live. I 



* AD oak trees when youngs bat particularly when 
spxinging from the natural stool, advance with gre&t 
ingour, and make every year two shoots, one in the moQth 
of June, and the otho: commencing in August, called the 
lemmas growth, which usually continues to ^w tSli ^ 
frost stops it in the end of Autumn ; and this is always 
the most valuable growth for natural oak coppice, and 
ought to be particularly taken care of. 
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crant.that it is nature's own work to throw o'.*t 
idl those shoots frpm a newly cut oak root, and 
I grant also that nature is ever kind to her own 
children ; but nature may be overburdened, and 
she is efTectually so in this case ; and I sajr it U 
inipossible for a tree root^ which b perhaps or.l/ 
tea inches in circumference, or say even twenty 
jiiches in circumference, and few are this size, to 
cherish or nurse up, with any degree of health 
or vigour, ten, or even twenty young shoots 
OT trees, either to three, six, or ten years, with- 
put the tares spoiKng the wheat, or the leain 
cattle eating up the fat, as the one must be cvt- 
.^ntly spoiling the other. Therefore every na- 
tural wood, the second year, should undergo 'a 
thinningi that is to say, it gets all the Lammas 
growth, as it is called, the year it is cut, and 
then allow it all the next yearns growth, when, 
any time after, from the month of October to 
the first of April, let the whole wood be gojj^ 
through, and clear or take away all Uiegrowthf 
• "or yoiing shoots, excepting those you are st^re 
of IK>miiig forward to maturity, leaving, at iliii 
timet, one or perhaps two shoots ipore on every 
stool, than what it may be supposed able to 
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nurae up to th« full (hne of cutting. Great c»H 
ought to be taken at this time to ditide Ui^ 
shoots that are to remain so equally, th£|t is t6 
soy, to hare them at iis equal distances from one 
knolheri round about the stool, as possible ; at 
same time, liot leaving on any stool, unless a 
very large one, and that too in an o|ien part of 
the wood, more than six or eight shoots. * This 
trill be found to be as much as any stool can 
fturse up to the usual cge for any purpose* By 
this early thinning, you have it in your power 
fo leave just such a crop upon the ground, or 
rather upon your stools, as you are sure nature 
is able to cherish and nurse up, without over- 
burdening it* At this early period of the thin* 
lung, too, you can do it easily, without in the 
least injuring the stools that are to remain, aft 
it can be readily done with a^hort knife, cutting 
them of!* close by where they came out fronn thcJ 
stool ; and at this time, too, you have an excel- 
lent choice of shoots. Ily your being three or 
more years in giving the first thinning, yott 
tnust have recourse to a chissel or pruning hafid* 
bill ; by which means, if in the hands of an iii' 
experienced person, the proper shoots are often 
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hwti ; and besides, when taken oflf at Ihii age« 
ike berk is often loosened from ofTthe roor, %o 
that worms and other injurious aniinnls get in 
betwixt the wood and bark, which sometime^ 
proves fatal to t!>e whole stooi. I woul I there- 
fore recommend early thinning, as t have found 
•It, in the course of my experience, to be tli 
rery life of a natural wood. 

All natural woods make either less or more 
progress the same year they are cuf , that is to 
^^y, if the cuttino is finished on or before tha 
15th of July. The stools cut in the months of 
May and June, make most vigorous- progress. 
To give one example here, amongst many that 
tnighi be given — I was engaged at an oak wood- 
cutting, in 1818, on the estate of Fotheringham, 
in Forfarshire. This was cutting from the 
plants in order to turn it into a natural cop])ico- 
wood. We only began cutting the oak on tlie 
18tb day of May, and towards the end of July 
I measured three several growths, from three to 
four ftet long, and by the middle of September 
frdm six to seven feet long. I grant those were 
viEfry extraordinary growths, but L have oftt:i 
witnessed nearly the same in many oilier place*. 
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And tvho wtrtild not say but tlMt tfafese >boii>!2 

I 

be encouraged, and alloired ereiy cbftnce of 
eoming forward^ by taking away at onct^ HI bv^ 
pcrfluous growths from the stools, ana allowfarg 
them to get all the sap and nourhhmeat pos* 
Mble ? as it is well known that ef erj green blime 
r 4 ist be supplied with a part of sap or juice trqik 
the main root Having thinned them the se- 
cond year after cutting, little more will be ne» 

cessary for some time, unless to go through and 

'I 
prune a httle ; at the same time keeping down 

«11 young suckers from off the stool. Here it 
may be vrry necessary to observe, ihat the va- 
lue of coppice woods chiefly depends on the 
quantity of bark produced from them, and the 
more l)ranches consequently the more bark ; and 
some argue there should be no pruning at all. 
Let it be here observed, however, that the wood 
of coppice, properly trained up, at the age <jf 

4 

twenty five years may be of considerable value; 
and its vaLe chiefly depends on its tallness andf 
straightness ; because, if the timber of a coppice* 
wood, although thick enough for many purposes; 
if vcfy crooled, is almost of no value but as firei* 
wood. I consider it, therefore, ^*try advania* 
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^P^QjUf for « coppice wood, to go regularly Uirough 
i)L, tb(f second or third year after being thinned 
a^.describedf and prune with caution al] those 
9hQQts you think will remain to the full time of 
fretting, pruning them up from the root, and 
taking the most of the (wigs off that side of the 
main stem that inclines to crook, in order that 
it may be drgwn up in as straight a position a^ 
possible* This will be found to be of very great 
advantage to the cleanness, aad also in aiding 
the straightness of the timbjsr of a natural cop« 
pice wood. Those sterns you left when thinning, 
supposed to be taken put at half time or soon- 
i^r, ought pot to be prqned, but allowed tq 
grow any way, and as rough as possible, tak? 
jjAg, carp, however, that they a^e not interlard- 
ing, nor in any ways hprting the main stem 
that you intend to carry up to full tipe* If you 
find any of them that were thus left taking too 
much of the juice or nourishment from the main 
item, thej ought instantly to be taken away, 
an4 see that ther^ is no more lefl^ than what tha 
main root is ab)e to nourish up. I said twp 
more may be left at this time than what the sub* 
s^Qce of tbe roo( wilt bring forward to full time ; 
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but this will c!ei)en(i u good deal u;ion the soil, 
tie. &c. Having thus thinned during the se> 
fond, uud jirunftl during the fourth or fifth yccr, 
little more will be necessary noiv tUI the ti-nih 
or perhaps the twelfth year, when tho whole 
should he gone over, bv taking away ihosL-stu:u 
that were left us a kind of nurses to the cnsin 
unes. Here it ts dtffieult to say how many 
shouM be taken. Some stools may do n-iih nil 
the six, others with fivL', others with fuur, and 
some only with three. In the first place, care 
must be taken to leave no more than whatyort 
are sure the stool will nurse up to the full age 
intended for the coppice, as the stronger th« 
htools become they always require the man 
nourishment. It will now easily be seen If an^ 
of those shoots ore receiving suSicient suppjjr 
of nourishment i if they are not they will becomo 
ktintcd in their growth. Those, therefore, ought 
to be taken away, and likewise those that arc 
solely overtopped, and are not likely to get for- 
ward to any kind of maturily during the age of 
the coppice. In the second place, it will be ne- 
cessary here, carefully to look round about the 
bottom of the rtool, snd if the stools are thick' 
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upon the ground, take tlie most from those »idet 
that seem to press most upon one Another. At 
the same time, it may be observed hcTe, that a 
natural wood is not like single trees training up 
to maturity ; they will thrive well altiiough 
pressing a little upon one another, if it be not 
to hurt e^ch other ; that \3 to say, the one alto- 
gether overtopping or bearing down the other to 
its hurt ; but they are the better for being a littlo* 
pressed sideways, as it has a tendency to cause 
them grow more upright, and of course more 
straight. The thinning we are now attending 
to ought to be done in the barking season, and 
the bark peeled off what is cut and preserved. 
This will be found to do something more than 
pay the expence of thinning. Being dune, how^ 
ever, at this season, the bark of the remaining 
shoots will be very easily hurt, as also the l>ark 
of the stool ; therefore, the greatest care is necesv 
sary, that neither of them be injured. { have 
always found it here of the greatest saving, irr 
place of an axe to use a very narrow-end- 
ed hand saw, one that will go in betwixt the 
shoots, and cut the one to be taken away easily 
out, without in the smallest degree injuring either 



the bark or tlie stool or l\ie ri-muid.iig ihool]. 
If the saw is kept in proper order, it will be found 
more tpecdy than the use. I have often found it 
«f. grent use to go Hirough a neglected coppice 
vrood, oae that hud never been properly kept, 
even at the age of hvelvc or fifteen years, and 
iTress it up in the manner dudcri'^d, and 
iiBve bet'n very sensitle of their making more 
jirogrew in one ycarj after hariug been thus 
ilressed up, tlian before they did in three. So 
that I wculd recommend to all those baring the 
charge, or coming into the charge, of natural 
woods, ullhongti tlipy have been neglected unlil 
they are at the age of even fifteen years, lo go 
lliruu^h them in the wny directed; end I doubt 
noli but what tliey takeout wilt pay more than the 
cxpence attending it ; and I am convinced, that 
at the end of twenty five years, say ten yeara af- 
ter, they will have a third, or nearly so, of more 
bulk on every acre, and the timber will be con- 
Riderably improved and of much more value. It 

I has lieen objected to by those advocates * for ten 
• Th 



The nsturftl woodi in ike Tonrood, in StirlitigtbiM. 
i* of TiTj •»?<«»( dkU, Thf (//yo- (Tonrf, »s ii » cilW, 



jMTiy brfore aaj tliinhiog take place; iliatto do 
it ai^ sooner would cost a great deal of expen- 
ces^ and nothing for it, whereas now it will pay 
tbe thinnings;— -the advantages of early thinning 
iias already been pointed out, winch answers thh 
iquery. The expences of the early thinning is 
Very trifling. I have had a man under my charge 
that has thinned regularly every day upwards of 
150 stools, or about 1000 in a week. Now, say 
the stools are aboqt, or nearly, eight feet dis- 
tant from one another, which they ought to be, 
a man does an acre in a week, for which pcr« 
haps he receives fifteen s!iilling§ ; now the next 
. thinning, at half age, or thereabouts, of the cop« 
pice, is so very superior to what they would liave 
been, had every thing been permitted to grow, 
that tliis thinning pays itself and the formef 



the property of Colonel Dtindas of Carron-hall, was (un- 
til aoout fifteen years ago^ when Mr Alex. Mills sot the 
charge of it,) like a wilderness, and many acres of fine na- 
tural woodland would not produce one ton of bark ; but, 
by Mr Mills' exertions in carrying on a system similar to 
What is here laid down, these very acres, by cutting-time, 
will, on an average, yield from five to eight tons of bark. 
The manner that these woods under his charge are thin- 
ned and kept does him much honour, and is worthy of 
the forester's imitation* 



tLiiiniitg with iotercst, nnd the wood is So per 
cent, better at the end. By the system of late 
thinningy I have known many stools irrecove- 
rably lost. 




SECTION X. 



bT CONVERTING A COPPICE INTO A 
STANDING OAK WOOD. AND OF 
LEAVING RESERVE TREES IN IT. 

It has bct'n, and slill i^, an ohjectioti wilh 
liiDiiny, that when a wood is oncu cut over, sntl 
fe^conie a natural coppice wood, that it must fur- 
^ ever remain so, as oothlug more can be done 
[ivith It, but to cut it over every twenty-fiye 
I years, or thereabouts ; and should a tinjc arrive 
I when there is no great demand for oak-hark, 
this wood must at all events be cut down, and 
brouglit into the market under such disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, both as to the prices of 
bark and of wood, as may occur. But this U 
false reasoning, as there is scarcely any soil that 
carries natural oak wood to the age of from 
twenty to thirty years, but will also carry trees 

forward to full maturity, if rightly dealt with 

^L toT that purpose. If it be, therefore, thought 
^tjffoper, cither from the local situation of the 
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woa4, where it would be more profitable tei. 
hare full-grown timber, or if it were even for* 
ornament, to rear them up from the stooU to. 
maturity ;-*-supposing the stooU have been dealt-^ 
with as 4irei!ted in the foregoing section, to the 
age of twenty-iive years, or thereabouts, and it. 
being thought now more advisable to bring as< 
mauj of them as possiUe to be large trees, it^ 
will then be necessary to cut pver ^bout a third,, 
part of the whole stools, and at same time dresser 
ing up the stools as directed for the growtfis, 
then thin out from the stpols untouched, .which 
will now be about 21 feet distant from each 
otlier, taking tlie worst of the shoots, leaving or^ 
an average at least three shoots on every ^tool, 
and these must be the best and healthiest of the 
shoots or sterna; at same time pruning them up 
.with particular attention, taking most of the 
sprouts from off the inside of the stems of the re- 
maining shoots, pruning them up from the 
middle of the stool towards the top. They Ii/9,v- 
ing now plenty of room to spread out on. all 
sides, will dp so with amazing rapidity. As the 
under coppice cannot be expected to make suqb, 
progress as when the whole is cut down— it wiU 



bea&o wxtitimji tiM^ liecoiid year after cutting, 
td^'fthi tlidse stods, so as to Ieav6 from six to 
«igbt shoots on an average on each of them, al« 
lowing them to grow in their rough state, with* 
out any pruning, as they most now be cut away 
every fifteen or twenty years, chiefly for the 
bark« Ar the first cutting off of the under cop« 
pice wood from amongst the large stools, as they 
will now have made very considerable progress 
in size, they will require a little more room, and 
may be at the time, say fifteen years after being 
left, when the under coppice is cut, thinned out, 
till about 30 feet distant from each other. This 
is by far the most profitable way of rearing oak 
woods. 

In order to have large trees in any plantation, 
ihry must be thinned out to at least SO feet dis« 
tance from each other ; and here, on an average, 
you have only about sixty trees on an acrej 
whereas, from the natural shoots you haVe three 
times that number, and their growth is much 
more rapid than from the plant. In this case 
each acre of natural oak' trees, nursed up to 
70 years of age, will contain about 180 treeiy 
which will average at least 30 feet each treei 
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making 5400 feet, sdy at 4«. per fodt, induing 
bark, (which is but i^low price for such trees) 
makes L.1080 Sterling, pdr a^re, or upwards^ ef 
L.15 per acre, per anniini, besides all the undar 
coppice- wood, which will all along have doncil 
great dedl more than pay a fair rent for tbtf 
land. Some will be readj to object, and sBji 
that trees will not grow to tlies^ sizes, three out 
of one stool, within the compass of 30 feet. I 
eould her^ gire many instances of this tbat hafe 
Come Under m j owir observation; but the follow* 
ing may suffice^ which ittiist have commanded 
the attention of every traveller ; and every one 
whd Is delighted to see the bulwarks of our na- 
tion in a flourishing state, must have stood still 
16 admire it. This oak stool I refer to, is on 
the estate of Touch, in Stirlingshire, and grow* 
close upon the public road-side leading from 
Stirling to Dumbarton, between four and five 
tniles from the former place, where there it 
to be seen three trees growing from one stool, 
the least of which contains about 40 solid feet; 
the three added together, making on an average 
upwards of 150 feet, and does not occupy more 
than nine feet of ground any way,* and this na- 
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lural fltool of oak is iiot more than fr&m 70 to 
80 years of age;. on the opposite side of the 
food, at the same place, is a single oak tree from 
the plant which I am informed was one of the 
Reserve trees in that coppice. When this stool 
"Iras eut, it must have been of rerjr consi^ 
derable size at the time, as the tree does not 
measure more than half the eontents of the na« 
tural ones put together, and occupies a great 
deal more ground than they do. There are a 
great many more natural oak stools on the same 
Instate, near the house^ not much beyond half the 
age of the aboTe tree, that has three, four, and 
five stems from them, and will average 30 feet 
each ste^n. 

Allow me to give one more instance. — There 
IB a natural stool of oak on the farm of Bareside, 
estate of Touchadam, the property of William 
Murray, esq. This stool has seven stem! 
growing from it, one of these stems, which haa 
been over-topped by the others, on account of 
their never having been properly pruned up^ 
has becpme dead, though there is still about 
three solid feet in it ; the other six stems are 
really^ each, of them, large and magnificent trees^ 
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yml OH account of tlitir Iiaving been Icfl entirely 
(o nature's own care In rearing, their main »teini 
ere extremely short, besides what they migUl 
have been, liaiJ they been limeoiisly pruned up, 
but they ore remarkably well adapted for ihip 
building, and each of ihe six stems would make 
limbers and knees for a vessel of from 160 to 
ISO tons; the six stems put together measure} 
no less than ISO solid feet ; and as there is more 
{branches on this stuol, in proportion to its mei^ 
$ure, than on the one before alluded to on the 
estate of Touch, of course, it will produce more 
bark in proportion to the number of feet. It may 
be observed that from the valuableness of tbc 
crooks of this stool, it is well worth 5s per foot, 
including bark, which, for ISO feet, is J?45 ster- 
ling. From the way that the stems of this stool 
has been obliged to spread, it covers a great deal 
more ground than the one referred to, yet an 
acre of grou)id would be very capable of carrr- 
ing 40 gucb stools as this, which would be no 
less than I, 180U sterling per acre; and, I am in- 



formed, this stool is not more than 75 



years of I 



[■fie 5 this 

L •'■" ; and I have no hesitation in » 



I lets than L.24 per annum, per 1 
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Information U correct, that, from the poorness 
of the soil of this farm, two acres of the under 
eopptcewo6ds would have paid the proprietor 
anntially, all the rent he has received for this 
whole farm for 70 years past. This magnifi- 
cetit stool of oak grows not more than a gun* 
•hot south of the public road leading betwist the 
villages of St Ninians and Cambusbaron ; and, 
at that distance, it only appears in the eyes of 
the traveller to be a mere bush, though its large 
spreading top appears most beautiful ; but how 
pleasingly deceived is he when he approaches 
within the cover of its spreading branches, and 
beholds, not only a bush, but the principal tim- 
bers of a large ship, and that too one of nature ^s 
own children, nursed by herself, as it is plain no 
attention had been paid to the rearing of it, and 
that too from the bare soil of Bareside farm. 
It IS customary to leave slanders or reserve trees 
amongst coppice, but when it is intended all to 
be cut over, it is rather hurtful than otherwise to 
the uftder growths, it may, however, fiometimes be 
necessary, for the sake of ornament, &c. to leave 
ia few of these, and these ought to h-j of the 
straightest trees, and, at the cutting of Uift cn^* 
pice, th^y ought to be particulatVf ^TViTv^fti '«:^% 



especially if those left are seedliDgsr, or from Hie 
plant ; and the tops of them oagfat to be a good, 
deal lightened, so as the wind may not blow 
them down, nor shake them too much, so ds to 
loose them at the root, as it causes theni 
lose the growth, which is oAen the case if they 
are left in very exposed situations. It h very 
proper in all coppice- woods, to reserve, froin. 
cutting, all young seedlings^ at and under four 
inches circumference, three feet from the groootd, 
as those will come forward to be good trees by 
next culling, and may perhaps supply the place 
of old stools that have been hurt in cutting, or 
tliat may be on the decline from some other cir- 
cumstance. 

After giving these two examples amongst 
many more that might have been given, the 
reader will readily see, that it is not only a very 
easy process to turn a natural coppice wood in- 
to large trees, but that it is the speediest way of 
rearing oak trees, either for valuable purposes 
or for ornament. 
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SECTION XL 

TRIAL OF A NEW METHOD OF THIN- 
NING NATURAL WOOD. 

This new method is founded on an experiment 
Lmadcin 1810. At this time I tried only six stools 
of oak which I particularly marked in the wood ; 
I visited them every year regularly for four 
years after, and found them doing extremely 
welL I saw them again in 1819, nine years 
after the experiment, and I found them doing 
equally well to the best stools in the coppice, 
aad far superior to a great part of it. I have, 
every ye^r since 1810, tried the same experi* 
ment with less or more in number, and have all 
alpng found it to succceed extremely well, and 
in. many instancess far outstripping any stools in 
the rest q( the coppice, and they had no occasion 
fo^ the least thinning, nor the least attention 
b^ing paid them *, but I have not yet lived to see 
t 94Qaoj^ cuttiixg; of ^ay of th(yii, nor am I as. 
yei pf rCi^tly itssured whether or not it mfy n^^t 
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be dclrlmental to (lie root or .^tiiol after nvxt 
cutting, altliougit from their lieaUliy like t^ 
pcarance, now nine years after, I Iiope noL 
shall submit the experiment to the reader, an^ 
those inanagers of woods who liBve it in tlttif 
pb^vc^ to make trial of it, andsliould it succeidj 
itrt-onld save a great deal of expenceand troulil* 
in training iii) coppice wooils. 

Tie plan is tliis : — immediately ofter the trerf 
Tras cut, and tlic stool dressed up, I 
through and selected a few stools, for the puri' 
pose of trml. The first stools I pitched npoiT 
m 1810, ivere ciit from the plant, and the di«J' 
nictef of tlie least was eight inches, and th« 
lar^'cst not ahove twelve, making ?4 and M 
inches in circumference. These stools I diviclM' 
some into eight and others into twelve piirts,' 
ar.c! with a peeling iron I took orT, from soine' 
four, and from others six parts of the bark, pull- 
ing It down below the earth, jnd taking it com- 
pletely ofT the root, taking care not to loosen 
the other four and six p»rts of the bark (htm 
the root, but leaving it perfectly entire, ateqital' 
distances round the root; and from every oat of 
these stools which I have tried in the waj' 
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4te«oribed, less or more every year, (or tbeso 
vij» years pastt aad not one ttool out of ten but 
what lias sent up fine healthy shoots from that 
part of the stool where the batk was left ; and 
many of these stools I con at thb day point out 
{n the most thriving condition ; nor hare they 
ever required thinning, as they just throw out 
such a number of shoots as there are piecea ot 
bark left on the stool : and I can add here, that 
I have tried the main bodies of the stools, and 
have found them to he as full of sap as those 
•tools having all the bark left on them. Should 
thid method succeed in after-cuttings, of which 
( have now little doubt, what a vast improve* 
ment it would be, and what a saving ! One 
man going after the cutter, could prepare at 
least a hundred stools every day, and the wood 
would require nothing more till once it came Co 
the axe again. 

I hope these few hints, which are dictated by 
experience, will induce an early trial to be made 
by those who have it in their power, as nothing 
can be lost by it : for, at first, the trial may be 
made in stools, which it does not signify much 
whether they are lost or not. Those taken should 
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be such At are in places where ihej eaif be spared 
-*buty at saaie time draig it justice, by using a 
tbrWiDg steoL 
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SECTION XIL 

TO EXTIRPATE BARREN WOOD 
FROM OAK COPPICES. 

i 

The natural woods of old standings used very 
nmch to abound with what is called barren 
weod, such as birdi, elder, saugh, hazle, and the 
Vke\ and, indeed, great quantities of these ara 
still to be found on good land, perfectly capable 
of carrying fine oak. 

About eight or ten years ago, when oak-bark 
was selling at from L.18 to L.20 a ton, the pro«> 
prietors of oak woods began to see the advan- 
tage and propriety of having, if possible, all 
their natural woods of oak, and where what is 
called the barren wood was growing, it was ex« 
tirpated, or kept down, and oaks planted in its 
place. The only way of keeping down these, 
kinds of woods was, every spring, before the 
growth was far advanced, men were put through 
the woods with axes, and made to cut off all 
the shoots that had made their appearance dur- 
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ifig th^ preceding summer ; and lk» lad to be 
repeated annaally during half the age fd the 
coppice, vfhiQh was a laborious urork ; and« erem 
after a!l tiiis, manjr of the young plants wett 
cboaked nith this kind <}f stuff; and beaides, it 
ncrer was fairly rooted out or extirpated. Abool 
eight years ago I fell upon the foUoirtng plan, 
whicbf in my esperience, and the esperienoe.of 
every man who has followed it, has been 
ibund to answer the purpose most effectually.*^ 
The plan is thb : — if you hare any of those trees 
which you want to extirpate, let them be cut in 
summer, t^ hen the s&p is in them. You may 
do so along with llie oak, or at the time of peel* 
ing. After being cut down, eitlier with an axe 
or otherwise, a person must be sent through 
with a peeling iron, and made to peel all the 
bark oif round and round the root, consider- 
ably below t!ie surface of the earth— to the 
bottom of the root or stool, if you can ; and 
the iron will easily do this; at any rate, be sure 
it be taken off all round the root, and completely 
under the surface of the earth ; and tbisj if pro- 
jierly donr, will be found effectual and that, 
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Ibo^ oiice for a]|« for it will require up more 
work tak^epJt clown ; as all further growth or 
yegetatioB in the shoots is, by this plan« efTectu* 
xlly checked. 

I couU mention many woods where Hrgff 
quantities of birch and elder, and other wood^^ 
have been extirpated from amongst oaks in this 
.way ; and the lexpence of doing so at the time is 
▼erj trifling, and then it requires no more work 
io keep them down afterwards, as they are, in 
;|Ju8 manoefi as already stated^ effectually des* 
.iroytdU 
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SECTION XIII. 

OF VALUING STANDING OR GROW- 
ING TREES AND U OODS. 

Hatikg now finished, in as brief a manner as 
possible, nrliat I intended to say on tbinninj, 
pruning, cutting, and training up, youngplanta* 
tlons and coppice- woods, which I hope will, in 
the meantime, be found sufficient for that part 
of The Forest£r''s Guide, (although I may af- 
terwards enlarge upon it) it will be now neces- 
sary that I lay iiow4fi befc»:e the forester, to com- 
plete his guidance, the manner and method of 
valuing coppice- woods at all ages, as also, of 
measuring and valuing standing or growing trees, 
of all kinds and sizes; and this being a subject 
on which none that I have either seen or heard 
of have either written or said any thing upon, 
I must be excused if I should exceed a little the 
limits at first prescribed to this work, as I must 
ht here somewhat particular, It will be ne* 
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^eeasary, in ilie beginning, to gf^ a I»r40t de- 
«€rif)tion of the kinds of timber used (ov moat 
particular purposes, and of course bringing the 
Jiighest prices ; end ip (Ihs, as in the <»ther part 
jof this work, I &hall use only such names for the 
different kinds of wood as are indfersteod 4i9d 
used tbroughojLjt Scotland, so that «veiy persen^ 
in the least connected with the selling of woods, 
er working amongst them, mtty easily iiiider« 
«tand me. 

A plan will be found at the end of ibis :part of 
the work of my newly-invented instjrmnctit far 
measuring standing trees, with an explanation 
.of the manner of working it, whei^by ^any 4nBC, 
witb its branches, can he measured as accunately 
and expeditiously as if it were lying on tlie ground, 
whereby a difficulty of a very serious nature, -and 
of which I myself have often been aneye^'itness, 
is completely removed ; that is, I have often seen 
a ship builder apply to a gentleman for a parti- 
cular tree, or trees, say for a keel piece, the igen. 
ilenmn sends him to liis fui^ester, and desines him 
lo give him any tree or trees, out of such or'SUCh 
a part of his plantations, as will suit his purpose^ 
for wfaidi he is to fay a very ihigh^irieo ; ¥neiA^ 
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the caqpenter knowing he is to pay a very hi^ 
pricey wishes to have the tree or trees he reqairtt 
as near the sizes as to length and girth as poi- 
siUe, not to have much waste of wood> as lie 
knows he is liable to pay for the whole 
measurable timber which it contains. In 
search of this tree or trees they go through 
the plantation, backwards and forwards,- till 
perhaps it is near the evening ; they now Its 
upon one or two trees as is required ; and 
two or more men with saws and axes, who, either 
at the proprietor's or carpenter^s expence, has 
followed them all this time, set to work, cuts 
down one, it is girthed and measured in length, 
well it is too small at the top, a second is cut 
down, it is the 5>ame way too ; says the carpen- 
ter, ** They may well do, if a little too large, but 
they cannot do too small or too short.*^ He, as 
I said lielbre, again to save money, and to get 
them as ne: r the sizes as possible, still cuts, till 
he has perhaps cut five, six, or eight trees, be- 
fore he gets one or two to suit his size ; there- 
fore, although the proprietor gels 4s. or 5s. |)er 
foot for one or two of those particular trees 
wjbere is bis profit ? The carpenter puts him off 
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ffith a plausible story, saying, " I will likclj re- 
quire these others nest year for a smaller vessel, 
and I will give the same price,^ whereas, they 
are allowed to lie on the proprietor's handi till 
a, merchant casts up for them; but before this 
occurs, the trees begin to spoil, and he must now 
sell them for purposes not so valuable, rather than 
lose them, perhaps receiving only half-price for 
them. I have seen cases of this kind eveo more 
than ^ times ; and I have myself oflcn been au- 
thorised by gentlemen to give a particular tree 
or trees, for especial purposes, both in machi- 
nery and ship-building, and have been deceived 
in the manner just de«scribed* No>v this new* 
ly invented instrument for measuring standing 
trees removes all these difficulties, as with it you 
can take the exact length and girth of any tree, 
either at the extremity or any part of the body 
of the tree, with the same exactness as if lying 
cut on the ground, besides, if the proprietors of 
Ifvoods chose it, they could have all the large or 
full grown trees in their plantations, or in any 
part of them, numbered, and their measurements 
accurately taken and set down in a book ruled 

for that purpose ; to that a gentleman at Lon? 

^ ....... •• 
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don, abroad, or any Wbere at a distance Itomlifs 
estate, carrying with hnu a "book in wliicb was 
tbe dimensions and measurement of these trees, 
and should it so happen, that at any time he 
should require a little money over and above bis 
usual income, he can turn op his wood book, 
in which he has the number and measuremen(| 
and uf course the value of all his trees ; he can 
then pick out such a number of trees, and these 
numbers remitted to his forester or manager, 
with instructions to sell them, and he at same 
time strikes thein out of the list, and he knows 
at once the exact sum, or nearly so, he is to re- 
ceive for such trees ; and, besides, should any 
tree or number of trees be blown down, or broke, 
or lose their growth, &c. the forester, or wood 
manager, writes, sending a list of the number and 
measurement of the tree or trees thus blown down, 
&c. ; he at once turns up his wood book, and 
sees the tree or trees and their value. A book 
kept by any proprietor of woods of this kind 
must give universal satisfaction ; and, by having 
in readiness on their estates this newly invented 
instrument for measuring standing timber, which 
is rrry easily acquired, being so very simple and 
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cheap. Admitting their plantations are all 
young and thriving, and yearly on the increase, 
they can very eMvly aiiH -espcdilieiusly be mea* 
tured over as often as need requires ; and should 
n gentleman •require to %tf t oidy b few trees frMi 
bis own woods anniialiyy'ibr^ufposestMi bis own 
estate, when he knows the sizes required, he can 
«B2sily, before cutting, icnow the very 'tree or 
'tre«8 that will surt the various pvrposes nequir* 

The inrthor has prepared a liook nrle'd on th^ 
mbove plan. In thra bocrk, notliing is required 
tfut to %il up the blanks in the different columns, 
'fttating the sizes df the trees. A book whidi 
may contain the measurement and value of 5000 
trees, may t^ bad of the acithor for a mere ^nfle. 
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SECTION XIV. 

OF PRINCIPAL PIECES OF TIMBER 
USED IN SHIP BUILDING. 

Thi principal p'eces of timber used in all kinds 
of ship building, whether large or small, arene.v- 
]jr of the same cast or shape, as they are all built 
of nearly the same mould, but these differ very 
materially in point of size; for instance, a 
small vessel of about 40 tons register will re- 
quire a keel nearly 40 feet long, and to square 
about 8 by 1 1 inches, whereas a vessel of 80 or 
100 tons register, will require a keel about 60 
feet long, and to square about 10 by 13 inches, 
and so on, the other timbers in proportion. It 
is perfectly sufficient for our purpose here, that 
I inform the forester of the names of a number 
of the most particular pieces of timber used in a 
vessel, and for which, when asked for singly, 
are known to sell highest, and arc^ on that ac- 
count, the most valuable. First, there is the 
outer keel, this is conimonlv used of beech or 
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^hxkf and made generally of two or three trees or 
pieces joined together to whatever length is re* 
quired, these are looked for to be nearly straight, 
and sell generally according to tlie length of llie 
piece, at 3s. Cd., 4s., and 4s. 6d., and some years 
ago as high as 5s- per solid, or cubic foot.— 
Second, the keel stone, or inner keel ; this re- 
quires trees of nearly the same description, but 
are chiefly made of oak ; these I have ot\cn sold 
as high as 7s. and 7s. 6d. per foot, during the late 
war.* Third, floor timbers; these are some- 
times used of elm and beech, and are a little 
crooked, generally sell at'^s.6d. |)erfoot. Fourth, 
iirst crooks ; these are a good deal crooked to- 
Wfirds the one end, as they l>egin to ascend up 
the vessel, and are more valuable than the floor 
timbers but are also used sometimes of elm and 
beech, and generally sell, when asked singly, at 
about 3s. Oil. per cubic foot. Fifth, upright 



* Let it be understood^ that since the peace^ there is so 
jnvLc\i of bccchj ekn^ black birch, and oak, conies in from 
America, which is applied to the same purposes, that it has 
greatly reduced, the prices of this kind of timber, although 
It is allowed, on all hands, that the American timber is 
not near so good^ Still it has brought the prices of our 
timber of that description down Is. per foot from what it 
wias formerly. 
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tfdAen; these flre«lirayB made of Mk,Md»e 
eonHderaUy crooked, and these seH, when -»M 
singly, at 3s. 9d. per foot -Let it be bete •b- 
•erved, that elm or beech is selduni put idIo 4 
good vessel, except tlie lower part, where tbt 
ressel is always under water when light. Sistll, 
top timht rs ; these are also of onk, but not so 
valuable, as they are mostly sitraight, and nL 
though asked singly, only bring about 3s. fMT 
foot; keeping in view that the feet used -here-iM 
solid or cubic feet, line measure, l-4th of Ik 
girth taken for the side of the square. Seventh, 
beams ; these go under the deck ofthe vessel, asd 
are also all oak, and have but a smstW crodk, bat 
require trees of considerable length, and aspe va- 
luable, say 3s. 6d. and sometimes 4s. per foot 
Eighth, knees ; these are always of ^oak^ aal 
$nre the most principal crooks in the vessel, asA 
ifvhea these are asked for singly, Ibey gen^ri^ 
^ring about 5s. or 6s. per foot, according to their 
sizes. Ninth, stem piece ; this is a very par- 
ticular crook, and when trsked singly, genersiBj 
isdls at 4s. t6d. jper fi>ot Tecrth, breast hoiAsv 
these also have particular crooks, md «eM «t 4s. 
>nd 4s. ?d. per foot, Eleventh, stern jiost^and 
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frindlMi, «« iil»%lit fyisoes but when aslMdior 

sH^y^ '^''1 ^t ^- )^^ ^o^- Twelfth, ifees that 
will cut up for pUukvng ; these wre u^d of «• 
great a length as they can be got, and are the bet* 
ter of having ^ considerable crook or curve one 
ypay ; these are used of elm or beech for plank- 
ing under water, and sell from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per 
foot ; but four planks of oak are required for 
pue of beech or elm for this purpase, and if 
oak, they commonly sell at 4s. and 4s. 6d. per 
foot. 

These are the principal pieces of wood used 
ill ship building, that are of the most value, 
when asked for singly,— but prices will vary a 
little as circumstances or the demand occurs.— 
But when a large promiscuous lot of oak or any 
other timber, say large and small, crooked and 
straight together, are sold to a ship-builder, he 
generally pays what is called an average price 
for the whole, say from 2s. 9d. up to 3s« 6d« 
per foot. It is worthy of observation here, that 
the most valuable and by far the greater part 
of timber used in ship-building is crooked, it is 
therefore greatly for the interest of the pro* 
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prietor, that the fbnster mttend to make bit 
trees grow as crooked as possible; for this par* 
pose he may coiuqU Section II. 
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SECTION XV. 






PIUNCIPAL TREES MADE USE OP IN 

MACHINERY. 

Since the making of cast iron and malleable 
iron came to such a degree of perfection in Rri- 
tain, it has greatly reduced the quantity of tim- 
ber demanded for mechanical purposes. The 
prices of cast and malleable iron has been so low 
that it is applied now to many purposes in which 
timber was formerly used, besides a great many 
of the large gun carriages both on board of ships 
of war, and also in land service, were formerly 
made of the best of oak, elm, and ash, but are 
now chiefly made of cast and malleable iron. 

The principal kinds of timber in use for me- 
chanical purposes, are oak, elm, ash, and plane- 
tree, oak is used for mill wheel axle-trees, and 
when required for this purpose, must be of a 
large size, and of good quality: and a tree for 
this purpose usually sells as high as from 58. to 
7s. per foot. The arms too of a mill wheel are 
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cubic feet." He also add;^. 
of course, take 2,000 large wuM^ 
timber trees, of nearly two torn 
supposing these trees to ha' 
at the distance of thirty-ti 
from each other, the disl 
should stand at in a plantal 
such trees, each statute ai 
contain forty trees, consequi 
building of one seventy-four 
would clear, of such woodla; 
timber of 50 acres." This quj 
certainly very great, and. of 
an equal proportion will be rei 
according to the size, from a 
a three-decker. 

Supposing all the waste 
Scotland, which, by the re] 
committee of the Board of 
culture, amount to i 
14,218,224 acres; and sup] 
this to be covered with full. 
timber, it would prove vei 
quate to replace the British 
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sometimes used of oak, elm, or asli, which sdl 
at 4s. and Ss. per foot ;— >the ring of the wheel is 
sometimes of ash, planelree, or saugh, and whdi 
crooked to answer this purpose, generally selb 
at 3s. and 4s. per foot. The buckets of the 
wheel are either made of saugh, (which is the 
best) or of fir ; when saugh is asked for this piir- 
|K>8e, it generally sells from &. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
|>er foot. Whatever mside machinery about ^ 
wSiX is made of wood, it is most commonly of 
aok, ehn, ash, plane, or aomcftimes beech, and 
when asked for those purposes, generally sells at 
from 3s. io 4s. per foot, ^jccordiixg to (he large*> 
1K6S of the siaes that are required. Lrarge plane- 
tree is oflen a>ked for, which is used both in 
printing and bleaching works, called beetling 
beams, a kind of tree that was very dHEcuIt to 
be obtained, and often sold at a very high rate. 
It is necessary this should be a tree that would 
wodc to from 18 to 24 inches diameter, perfectly 
clean and straight. Trees of (his description, 
when ask:ed for singly, alwa}*^ did, and will, sdl 
at a very high price^ for I have oflen seen paid 
-for them, when bought singly^ from 7s. to 8s. 
|ier ibot. l«i^ plauetjpee is used also fetr 
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. iiiAngle or calender soles ; when bought for that 
purpose, it brings from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per foot. 
Plwetree is used also about cast iron foundries, 
for making patterns, &c* which sells at from 3s. 
4o 4iS. p^ foot for ihat purpose. These are the 
most of ihe particular kinds of hard wood made 
use of for machinery, ^nd wlien asked for singly 
tiring the highest prices. 
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SECTION XVI, 



PRINCIPAL KINDS OF WOOD MAtitE 
USE OF IN CARRIAGES, HUSBAI^i 
DRY UTENSILS, ike. &c. 

... ■ . _ 

Unoeh this head we may class waggon^ 
coaches, and carria^res, of ereiy description^ as 
the same kinds of timber are used in the whdM 
of them. 

The principal description of timber vsed ftr 
carriage wheels of every kind, is elm for naves ; 
oak for spokes ; ash, elm, (<c^d some use beeeb) 
for fillies. £Im, when required for coacb or 
carriage-wheel naves alone; sells from 3s. 61. to 
4s. 6d. per foot. Spokes are what is generally 
termed blocked before they are sold, and they 
are generally blocked out of small oak trees, tbit 
which purpose the oak timber of natural coppice* 
wood is remarkably well adapted, and these are 
used at various lengtlis and sizes, according to 
the height and strength of the wheels. Chaiit 
wheel spokes, long and short, taken together. 



iell at 40s. per long hundred, say 120 to the 
Irondred, or 8s. 6d. per gang, of 26 spokes to a 
fang. Spokes for common-sized cart-wheels, 
tell nearly at the same price, and in the same 
Vfa/. Ash and elm for fillies, at 3s. and 3s. Gd. 
per foot, and beech at 3s. Gd. per foot. The prin- 
cipal part of tlml er that is used in coach making, 
and when it is found to ans \'er for po1e!i, perclies, 
or splinter bars, 8zc. aud purchased singly for 
Ihat purpose^ sells £t from 4s. to 4s. (id. per 
&ot. 

Ash is chiefly used for plough beams, and 
cart trams or shafts, and it commonly sells, 
vrben asked for that purpose, at about 4s. per 
foot. 

• The common carters and carriers in Edin- 
burgh, Leith, Glasgow, Greenock, &c. prefer 
using for their cart- sides or trams young oak 
trees, such as one whole tree to work into a side 
pr tram, and when these are got good and suit- 
iftble for their purpose, a very high price is paid 
for them, from 4s. 6d. to Gs. per foot, 
r Ash and elm are used for harrow bills ; but 
9f hen large birch wood can be got, capable of 
being cut into planks for that purpose, it is used 



ia p rt ft gwer, aad maker escoHent iNa&iiH^ 
nueh kfftter tfaan tiAer ash or dm,, as it k of « 
mora tough urtoroy mui sot lo flobfocf to qdi 
either with the d£oo|^. or in driviag tho mm 
t«etb into it. 



SECTION XVII. ^^M 

•THE PRINCIPAL KINDS OF WOOD 1 

USED BY COOI'EaS. ' 

St.'vcE the Britisli Pariiament authorized her- 
rings to be put into barrels made from British J 
timber, and gave the same bounty for herrings ■ 
cured in these barrels, and allowed them to he I 
exported, which formerly was not allowed unless 1 
the barrels were made of foreign oak, ever since 
that time, large quantities of alder, birch, nnd J 
small hard wood of all kinds, hare been cut up I 
for this purpose: and since circular saws ha r« I 
become so plentiful through this country, which 
is a most excellent and expeditious method of 
sawing up small woods, and particularly into 
herring barrel staves, the prices of small woods 
for that purpose have become somewhat consi- 
derable ; hence it is that plantations, many of 
which are to be met with in the Highlands of 
Scotland, consisting almost entirely of birch and 
aldpr, and which, in former times, were consi- 
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dered of almost no value» and were chiefly cat 
for firewood, have of late been sold for con8id^ 
rable sums of money ; and as circular saws re- 
quire very little machinery to erect and 9et tlicm 
a-going, and when a place can be found for them 
near a plantation of this Jcind, it of course en- 
hancL's tlie v »lue of the wood very much, be- 
cause, after it is cut up into stares, &c it be- 
comes vtry portable and easily carried to sea- 
ports although the plantation should be a coast* 
derahle way inland, and the brock or bnisbwool 
that comes from the saws can be aold togaod 
advantage in an inland country where coabii 
so scarce and valuable. These circular saws cut 
up immense quantities ; one saw, drore by a 4 j 
horse power, (either by water or otherwise,) ■ 
when wrought, and attended to by three or 
four men, will cut up one thousand . barrd 

I 

staves each day. But observe here, that the 
1000 bsrrel staves are 1200, it being the cuslo- ! 
mory way of selling them by the long hundred. 
Pome will be ready to say that these saws, cut- 
ting up such large quantities in one day, and 
when there are now such numbers of them at 
work in the country, that th?y will soon over- 
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!]ll9Stoek the maiket, but let It be here ivuiaiked, 

:>that the qaantities consumeii annuall}- are im- 

..^^mense^ I have it, from good authorit), that at 

;.rihe port of Leith alone, there are used annually 

ir:of herring barrel staves, upwards of ten fuindnd 

.thousand; in Greenock, I^ort-GIasgow, and 

-J&lasgoWf as many ; the like number about thi; 

^Western Highland Lochs; Burntisland, Dun- 

-.:.b8i^ and the coast of Fife, including Dundee, 

•B equal number; and in the northern coun- 

'.> lies, say from Aberdeen to Wick, a great deal 

.^/iqpre than l)00O,000. So that there is no fewer 

i;> Aan five nuUiona of staves used annually, which 

r^.miwt take an immense quantity of wood; but 

P no small portion of this is made from American 

r. hardwood, both at Leith, Greenock^ and Glas« 

: ,gow. As this is an article that is likely to con- 

[ . tiiiue in demand, and as beech and elder wood 

will grow and thrive in marshes, when no other 

kind of wood will, such gentlemen as have a 

quantity of land pf this description, would do 

' well to plant it with wood of the above descrip- 

. . tion ; and as it grows very rapidly from the 

; new cut stock, and does not require much care 

or attention, though to do it justice, it should 
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have a little in the same waj as the natural 
oaks, it Will be perfectly ready and fit to be cut 
for stave wood every 15, or from that to 20 
years. A piece of ground which is hardly fit 
for any other purpose, may, in this way, be 
turned to very good advantage. There is no 
danger of the want of demand for staves, while 
government continues to give the bounty for 
herrings put into barrels, made from British 
timber. The consumer of stayes generally re- 
quires that they should average four incM 
broao', but they are used from two tp six inches 
broad, and thirty-one inches long, so as to work * 
in tiie barrel, when finished, half an inch thick. 
Staves of the above description, (say in general 
averaging four inches broad,) sell, at the port 
of Leith, 5:c. or where they are used, at about 
L.(> sterling per thousand. Sixty square or 
cubic feet of timber well cut into one thou- 
sand staves. Wood bought for the purpose o( 
cutting into staves, if near a seaport, where it 
can be readily carried to a market, sells at Is. 
j}er foot ; the purchaser being at the expense 
of cuttln", can'ia<re, hc» 



Small planetree is also used by coopers for 
herring barrel ends, and is very easily cut up for 
that purpose with the circular saw. When cut 
for tfiis purpose, there is no matter what the 
length or breadth be» but the thickness must be 
I of an inch ailer being finished in the barrel, and 
when cu tup and sent to market with the staves, 
sell at two-pence and two-pence half-penny per 
jtiperficial foot, or nine-pence for as much as 
will make a pair of ends, each to work eigh* 
teen inches diameter. When small planetree it 
bought in the woods for this purpose, and when 
near water carriage, it sells from Is. 6d. to Sif. 
per foot. 

As this is a nciy source of consumption for 
iimbcF of the above description, I have been 
the more particular regarding this part of the 
subject, and I have only to add here, that if our 
American supplies were shqt up, how soon 
would our home supply be exhausted of this 
f ingle article, however insignificant it may ap- 
pear BB a species pf timber P 
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SECTION XVitt 

THE CONSUMPTION AND USE OF 
WILLOW, Oil OSlEK, BY COOPERS. 

I 

Op osier, or hoop willow^, there art a' great 

many kinds, no less than eighteen ; but it is suf^ 

ficiciit for mj purpose liere, that I mention those 

kinds only that come soonest to maturity, and 

fit for making good barrel hoops. For this pflfi 

pose I need only notice two kinds, first, ihb 

common osier, or hoop willow, and secondly, 

the Huntingdon willow. Either of these two 

kinds grow excellent hoops ; and, if properly 

managed, are ready to cut, alternately, for that 

purpose, every three years. Having mentioned 

in the preceding section the immense quantity 

of staves made use of in hetring barrels alone^ it 

will very readil}^ occur to every person, that th6 

quantity of hoops used for making up such a 

number of staves into barrels must be immense, 

as every barrel takes at least 20 hoops. I have 

been informed by many of the most respectable 
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of the consumers of this article, both on the east 
and west coasts^ that barrel hoops are, for the 
most part, imported from Holland and England, 
whilst they admit that Scotch hoops are equally 
as good when they can be got. I have also been 
informed by some of those gentlemen who have 
themselves cut some plots of Scotch hoops, that 
although there were 5000 acres of land in Scot- 
land, 0II bearing good hoop willow, and these 
cut alternately every three years, it would pot 
be more than sufficient to supply the annual de- 
mand of this country. These hoops, ader be- 
in^ split in two* sell in bundles of 120 in each, 
at from 4s. to 5s. per bundle. This is, on an 
average, 4s. 6d. for every 60 round hoops. — What 
a large quantity of these even a single acre 
would produce ! I am informed there are many 
^acres of hoop willow ground, in England, that 
pay an annual fent of L.IO per acre. I know 
several pie^res of ground in Scotland, growing 
hjoop willows, that pay annually a rent of L.6 
per acre ; and there is a small barn-yard in Stir- 
lingshire^ where there are about 100 stools of 
hoop willows growing from the side of a useless 
ditch, which have brought in regularly, during 



the tack, from L 4 to L.5 evtry three ychtSi 
Sure t am there are many gentlemen in Seot- 
land who have whole acres, and some of them 
many acres» of marshy places, capable of carry* 
ing hoop willows, which I believe they draw al- 
most nothing for. These keep a gardener or 
forester, and they might, with very little troublef 
turn a few acres, or even half an acre, less or 
more, to very good account in this way, as il 
requires very little management after being onca 
planted. A few years ago, Hugh Baird, esq« 
engineer, proposed to the proprietors of thtf 
Forth and Clyde canal navigation, to have some 
parts of the canal banks planted with boop wil-i 
lows, which I understand is annually going on^ 
and will soon bring in to the proprietors of that 
navigation, a very handsome ificome^ besidea 
beautif)^ing. the banks. 
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SECTION XIX. 
i'HE Principal kinds of hard- 

WOOD MADE USE OF BY CABINET- 
MAKERS. 

The principal kind of hard wood made use 
of by cabinet-makers is mahogany; but thoy 
sometimes make use of elm for chairs, beech for 
bedsti^d framing, planetree for common tables, 
and Spanish chesnut for boxing, drawers, &c. in 
the room of wainscot, holly, and sometimes 
limetree for inlaying. Elm, for chairs, general- 
ly sells at 3s. per foot ; beech, for bedsteads, at 
2s. 6d. ; planetree, if large, for tables, at 3s. and 
3s. 6d. per foot ; Spanish chesnut, for boxing, at 
2s. 6d. per foot ; tiiough Spanish chesnut is of 
much more value when suitable for ship building, 
us it is often used for that purpose ; holly, for 
inlaying, 2s. Gd. per foot. Planetree is also used 
by block makers, and sells, for their purposes, 
at 2s. 9d. The carvers and gilders use chi^'fiy 
limetree, for picture and glass frames, and ge- 
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neraliy buy it for this purpose at 2s. (id. per 
foot. Turners use chiefly beech, birch, plain- 
tree, box, holiy, &c —Beech, for their purpose, 
sells at 2s. 6d. ; birch, at 2s. ; planetree, 3s. Qd. ; 
and box and holly, at 4s. per foot. Lodt^^miths 
use chiefly beech and planetree, of which they use 
great quantities for lock stocks, wbich they biiy 
at 2s. 6d. per foot. Last-inakcrs use alwavs 
beech for lasts, and buy it at 2s. 6s. They wer^ 
accustomed to use beech for heels and patten 
stocks, when they were required, and bought it 
for that purpose at 2s. 6d. per foot. Large 
quantities of American black birch, and otiier 
kinds of American liard wood, has !)een adopted 
by cabinet-makers and other tra<lcsmen, for 
many of tlie purposes mentioned, wJiich has both 
lessened the value and demand for the hard wood 
of this country. 
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SECTION XX. 

(OF THE TREE WILLOW, OX SAUGH. 

There are large quantities of this saugh 
wood used about cast-iron founderies, and par- 
ticularly about coal or lime works, for cutting 
up into boards for cleading waggons, barrows, 
coal buckets, used below and at the coal pit 
inouth, and h very well adapted for this pur- 
pose, on account of its tough nature, and is by 
|io means apt to splinter froni the stroke of the 
sharp corner of a piece of coa| or limestone, as 
any kind of fir timber ; hence large quantities 
are used for that purpose. For the above pur- 
poses, either red or white poplar, or any other 
kind of saugh, is used. When near a sea-port, 
so as it can be easily conveyed to public works, 
sells at from Is. 6d. to 2s. per foot. Sometimes 
limetree is also used for this purpose, and gene- 
rally sells at the same price. 

It would be an endless task to mention every 
article that hard-wood is applied to — but what 

% 
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has been mentioned is the most general and par- 
ticular purposes ; and when asked for, agreeably 
to the foregoing designations, will bring the 
prices mentioned in almost any place in Scot- 
land, with very little variation, except in cases 
where a person is desirous for a particular tree ; 
in this instance it may bring a price higher than 
any mentioned. 
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SECTION XXI. 

AVERAGE PRICES OF HARD WOOD. 

I SHALL now enter upon \i\ hat may be consi- 
dered as the average prices of hard wood for the 
years 1817, IS 18, 1819, and the spring of 18i0, 
at the ports of Leith, Glasgow, Greenock, Perth, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, taking whole cargoes, 
from 6 inches in the side of the square, line or 
girth measure, and supposing the average square 
girth of every cargo and kind not less than 10 
inches, and the quality good. Here let the 
reader always keep in view, that the prices men- 
tioned are for the solid or cubic foot of round 
timber, line measure, and one fourth of the girth 
taken for the side of the square, after deducting 
an allowance for bark. 

This observation on his part is the more ne- 
cessary, as all English oak, or other hard woods, 
brought to any of the above ports, are all sided 
or squared a little, and sold by the calliper 
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zncasure, taking tlic diametei* of the piece 
the square, wliich makes a verj considerable 
ierence hi the measure, and of course in 
price ; but in this case we proceed by the 
measure, according to Hopus, as the stauc 
measure of all kinds of timber, as I have d 
nil along. 



Average Prices at ike Port 



OF LEITH. 








jjer foot. 


Oak, 


L.() 


3 6 


Ash, • - _ 





3 2 


Klra, 





3 


rianetrec. 





2 9 


Beech, 





3 4 


Spanish chesnut^ - 





3 


AValnut, 





3 6 


Cherry or geen, 





2 6 


Saugh, 


. 


2 3 


Birch and alder, 





1 6 



Hornbeam & laburnum, 2 3 



s. 
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AT GLASGOW 


9 




Oak,* 


pcrfmit. 

L.U 4 6 


Ash, 





3 6 


Elm, 


- 


3 3 


Planctrec, r 





3 6 


Beech, 





d 6 


Spanish chesriut, - 





3 


Walnut, 





3 3 


Cherry or geen. 





2 9 


Saugh, - f 





2 8 


Birch, 





2 


Alder, 





1 6 


Hornbeam & laburnum 


2 G 


AT GREENOCK. 




Oak, 


L.O 


3 6 


Ash, 





3 4 


Elm, 





3 g 


Planetrec, 





3 3 


Beech, 





2 2 


Spanish chesnut. 





3 


Saugh, 





2 4 


Birch and alder, 





1 8 



* Let it be kept in view, that there is scarcely any oak 
sent here for snip-buildinp;, but chiefly for machinery ; 
and, consequently, sells higher wlicn suitable for that 
purpose. 
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▲T PfillTU. 

• 

Oak, 


fer foot. 


Ash and dm, 





8 


9 


Flanetree, 





2 


6 


Spanish chesnut, 





2 


6 


Beech, 





1 


10 


Geen, 





2 





Birch and alder, 





1 





AT DUNDEE 


• 






Oak, 


L.0 


3 


6 


Ash, 





3 





Elm, 





3 


9 


Planetree, » - 





2 


6 


Beech, 





1 


10 


Spanish chesnut, 





o 

*>0 


6 


Saugh, 





2 


4 


Birch and alder. 





1 


24 


AT ABERDEEN. 






Oak, - 


L.O 


3 


G 


Ash, 





3 


9 


Elm, 





3 


6 


Beech, 





3 





Planetree, 





3 


3 


Beech and alder. 





2 





Cherry or geen, 





2 


6 
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Let it be observed, that these are the prices 
when a complete cargo or large quantity is taken^ 
for when sold by retail, or in small porLions, 
they bring a much higher price. 

The average of all kinds of timber were much 
higher, at least a shilling per foot, at all these 
places, during the late war, compared to what 
thev are now. 
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SECTION XXII. 



ON THE PURPOSES TO WHICH 
SCOTCH FIR TIMBEH MAY BE 
APPLIED. 

Were the common Scotch fir, which Is sq 
congenial to the soil and climate of this coun- 
try, permitted to arrive at the same age with 
foreign timber of the same kind, it would prove 
in every respect equally valuable. Were the 
Scotch fir allowed to stand on the ground for 
a hundred years or thereby, it would be equally 
durable, and fit for the same purposes as Norway 
or Memel fir, which I have learnt from experience. 
Allow nic to give the reader a single instance, 
which I trust will justify the above remark. 

In the year 1795, at ttie request of the owner 
of a house in Bannockburn, Stirlingshire, I made 
mysdf some window sashes for his house, from 
the common Scotch fir, being the wood of some 
old trees which I had cut from the estate of 
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Airchenbowiey in the same county. For the 
same bouse, and at the same period, I made 
sonic sa$he3 from the best Gottenburgh deal then 
imported : — The$e sashes were put into oak 
cases, or (Vames, where they at present stand, 
(1830,) bcitig 85 years of age. The Scotch fir 
sashes looked as well at the time they were put 
in, and do to this day, and appear to be equally 
durable, as those made from (he foreign deal. 
There was also made in the same year, and from 
the same Scottish fir timber, several bound doors 
which can be seen at this day without any paint 
equally as fresh looking as when made. I was 
told the age of thpse tre^s did not exceed 8Q 
years. The root cuts of ihem were remarkably 
clean and free from knots or blemishes, for 12 
and some of them for 18 feet from the trunk, 
excepting in a few cases, where the branches had 
been allowed to rot and fall off, which, in some 
instances, left a loose knot or a hole, which made 
a very considerable blemish in the board after 
being cut up. These trees had never been known 
to be pruned. It is therefore absolutely neces- 
sary, and most essential to ihe value of common 
Scotch fir trees, that as soon as the branches 
hpffin to d'Wy pv to shew symtoms ot ^^^ecs > N^xa\ 



zhej be prilled of cltyae z^ zkit Skile oe makx bod/ 
of the tree. It is pertetrtlj eTiiieiiL thmt the fine 
fir \n<p imported trcm Memel are nerer prQcrd* 
mnd that the branches jf? allow^ to rat ofiT thriB, 
ffnce it u a fact well kcown to the workers of 
Memel timber, tbit when « coarse knottr los is 
cut up, if it do«5 not immedi&telj s!iow a bole 
in the board, the knots are alwars resdj to fuR 
' out on the least prcS5ure when aooflg the bandj 
of the workman. 

In the summer of 1818, I was asked to ac- 
compcnT a gentl>f^man of Dundee on board a 
▼essel direct from Norway, loaded with fir 
battens, which he wished to purchase. Accord- 
ingly I went on board, and, after turning over 
a great many that were on deck, I found they 
were extremely coarse, indeed more so than cny 
of the kind I had ever seen before. I told the 
master of the vessel, who was also the merchaut, 
that they were really as coarse as our Scotch 
fir ; and I asked him the reason of their being 
10 knotty, but he at this lime declined to give 
me any reason ; and the gentleman whom I had 
accompanied declining to buy them, we left 
the vessel. After we had got a considerable 
way up the quay, frora VW n^^%A^ vJa^ '^ot^^ 
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gtan <iapta:h followed, gave me a tap on the 
ahouldeTy and said, he Would wish to see me in 
the afternoon^ I then began to suspect that the 
battens bad come from some port in the north 
of Scotland, and, to ascertain the fact, I was 
anxious to have a conversation with him. Ac- 
cordingly I attended at the time, and entered in- 
to a conversation with the man, whom I found 
to be verj intelligent. Before he answered me 
any question, he asked me what line of business 
I was in ? I told him I was a wood-cutter. 
* That,^ said the Norwegian, * was my father's 
trade, and likewise my own in the early part of 
my life/ I now considered myself as very for* 
tuoate in having fallen in with one who could 
give me some information as to the woods in 
Norway, Which are so much superior in quality 
to our Scotch fir woods. 

In the first place, I enquired as to his l)attens^ 
I am afraid, said be, you will hurt the sale of 
them. I assured him I would not, and told 
bim 1 only wanted a little information as to how 
they managed their growing woods in Norway^ 
and that if there was any thing very new or very 
' beoeficial to be learned as to the nursing up of 
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• -^ . ■ ■.: I *:-._ j:- :k:i ilillle 

--: . E: sfrici. ^d *a:J that I 

: . - ^ It; :';.:.: •-o'r-^fj. ii ih^v had 

r -:2::c- ^ - :*= ▼ -"oc 12 Norwav but 

• :.-.-.•- :.:.: rjv"'^. kc. .As to the 
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■- ". ..-: .: .-.■•r.r^.rr . :si? bri^ b our own, 

% : : I ^-;— itic. iii ^iv< 51 home, and 

* j;.-^::.:.*^ ztc v :t:i:^ rnri. oc anv thing he 

T . ■ : • .: - :i«- S;^:3€S5 lo t^ke them to 

: • ^ . ".. .1: fo:c»L^«i^ ll:. scli theni, snJ take 

t ; r wo : :j ..: rs:;. S£t broiiiCr i>Gii<;ht these 

.\. . - 'r.tT I :r.iit wbr haJ purchased a large 

c .' • :.• % :•,">£ .i^: rrc^ in such a place that 

4 .> r..'.-.. » ^l:s^:^l£ ;? p-i it out. The wood 

' :.- ':-.- '.'i.:;. ::.'r hei«een 30 and 40 vears 
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. , *:«:;.> ?k t^rrr ca&t^-* and kuottv ; and, 

,,^ ,..';:iV. hi, nv br»>thcr boudit them at a 

*»;x \m\ r. .v. is no other person would take 

::^:M 1 *v, :v rcmjirkcti ti» him. that their fir 

•■v;n ^^ii;" 5.'' u*n CiViisc and knottv, nhin 
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, .youiig, liow cattle It lo pass, liial I saw a great 
-many small fipars brought from Norway, some 
df tvhich lie had on his deck, from 20 to 30 
ieet long, very small, an(1 perfectly straight, 
snd" scarcely a kr.ot to be secii on them from end 

i, lo end. I also asked how it happened that boat 

/ oars were made from small Norway trees, and 
of th^se spars and oars I liad seen great numbers 
iome from Nohvay ? Hold, hold f says the Nor*- 

. wegian, these spars and oars are not got amongst 
ibe young woods at all, but grow among the 
largest and oldest of our woods. These, says 
fae^ are all plants (which we call seedlings) and 
lire always to be found ^here the wood is clod** 
est, and very often grows close by the side of a 
' large tree. They grow very tall and small, and 
there is no room for the growth of branches ; 
|ind some of these may be of great age although 
smalL I then took up a spar, and shewed him 
il was all white wood ; I took up another and 
shewed him it was all red wood ; and I also 
shewed bim there was a great difference in thef 
barks of these two spars^ and said I conceived 
them to be tw6 different species of fir trees, and 
that both of these were a different kind of tree 
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from what the battens were cjot from. He sai^ 
the white wood spar was a different kind of fir 
tree, but the other spar was the same kind with 
the battens. I could not help differing from iiim 
on this point, as I was certain the battens were 
cut from what we call oiir common Scotch fir, 
I then asked him if he ever had been in anj of 
our woods in Scotland ; he said never. I then 
asked him if he thought he could tell me, if I 
were to carry him to a' plantation in the neigh- 
bourhood, if the species of trees were the same 
as in Norway ; he said he could do so perfectly 
easy. As I was extremely anxious to know 
this, I told him I would take it exceedingly kind 
of him, if next day he would accompany me a 
few miles into the country, when I could shew 
him all the different species of fir, and have hisopi- 
jfiion. The obliging Norwegian instantly agreedf 
^nd we set off next morning by seven oVlock for 
the estate of Fotheringham, about eleven miles 
north of Dundee, where I was at the time em- 
ployed in cutting oak wood. Here I had an 
opportunity of shewing him all the different sorts 
of fir wood trees which are reared in this coun- 
try. From him I found, to my entire satisfac- 
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tion, that the best kiod of fir wood in Norwajr 
18 of the same species as our commoa Scotch fir. 
One of his spars was larch ; yet he allowed it 
difTered a little from ours. The other spar was 
the same as our spruce fir, which, he says, grows 
in vast abundance in Norway, and answers to 
their white wood, or pine fir, which they import 
here. I then asked him if ever they pruned any 
of their fir woods. He smiled, and said ^ Never, 
that would be impossible from their extent;* 
but he added, that they sometimes thinned 
them, but even that was not done to any great 
extent. I had ^onie conversation with him re- 
specting oak bark and barking, but this wiU 
come under anotlier head. From all this, and 
my pwn experience, I am of opinion, that fir 
timber could be reared in this country that 
might in time supply all our demand, both as 
to quantity and quality, equal to any which is; 
iinported. 

I requested of my Norwegian friend to bring 
with him, the n*jxt time he came to Scotland, a^ 
branch, with some of the cones on it, from all 
the differeiit species of fir trees he could procure 
in his countrr, and then 1 would he a better 



jiidge ; wliic'li he readily agreed ib do, iut I 
have never, as yet, heard any thing more ctf hiia; 
yc't I do not despair that he will fulfil bb pro^ 
niise. 

The average prices of all kinds of fir which 
grow in Scotland, with the exception of the 
larch, which is considered the most valuable, imd 
the Weymouth pine, which is considered the 
least valuable, when sent to the ports of Leitb, 
Glasgow, &c. if fit for roofing, or to cut into 
l3oards for house carpenters, for the last three 
years, has be^ri Is, 6d. per foot, line tneasuiti 
and about the same price when sebt to . any of 
the coal or lime works^ where great quantitia 
of that kind of wood are used. A gi'eat num- 
ber of small young fir trees are used about coal 
Works fot what is called pit wood^ and when 
sent to Sunderland or Newcastle, in England, 
^ells at 7s. 6d. or any part in Scotland where it b 
used, at 6s. 6d. per hundred, lineal or running 
feet, which must stand 4 inchest diameter at the 
Ismail endi 

The spruce fir, or pine, as it is called in Nor- 
way, and by many in this country, is a much 
better timber tree than what many consider it to 
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be, for, although appearing verj knotty and 
coarse, when cut up into boards it is a most use. 
ful kind of wood, and makes most excellent 
plain doors, flooring, or scantlings, and althougli 
cut up into thin boards, it neither casts nor 
twists in the same degree as the other kinds do, 
although the reverse is generally dreaded. This 
tree is esteemed of great value bj the Norwegi- 
ans 'f as also the silver fir, both of which are well 
-worthy of being reared in this country, but es- 
pecially the spruce, as it grows very fast, and, 
although used at the age of 40 years, is equally 
durable as if at the age of 80. 
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SECTION XXIII. 

ON THE LARCti FIR, ITS PURPOSES 

AND VALUE. 

Or all fir ireet, the Ifirch is esteemed tlie most 
vnliiuble ; and we have daBjr proofs bcfim m 
tliat no tree advances so quickly ia its growdii 
Almost all authors agree, that it not onlj thrms 
in the [loorest soils, but it oho grows to a jvodigi* 
ous height and magnitude ; and that its wood is 
much esteemed by every person who is the least 
ficquninted with it, fot its great durability. 
Tiiut it possesses an astonbhing degree of incor- 
ruptibility in the open air, or under water, is 
not to be doubted. This fact is demonstrated 
by the History of the City of Venice,— the 
greater part of which is said to have been built 
upon piles of larch fir wood, which are not only 
still fresh, although they have remained there 
for many hundreds of years, but they have also 
acquired such a degree of hardness as in some 
measure to resemble iron, so as to resist the edge 
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of the best tempered tool. Let it only for a mo. 
ment be considered how useful a wood, possessed 
of these valuable properties, might be to a coun- 
trj such as Britain, which depends so much up- 
on its navy for its preservation and well being, 
particularly as it promises to be a ready substi- 
tute for the oak ; indeed, for certain purposes, 
it would seem to possess more value. 

Although ihe straightness of the larch does 
not make it suitable for knees in ship building, 
yet it could be made to grow crooked for ribs ; 
but supposing it were taken for outward plank- 
ing, it might perhaps be more valuable for that 
purpose than the oak, as it would be much 
lighter and more tough, and possibly may resist 
(he worms better in warm climates; at any rate it 
would not be so apt to splinter from shot during 
the time of an engagement, which would doubt* 
less be the means of saving useful lives that are 
not unfrequently lost by the splinters of the oak» 
Connected with the properties which has been 
mentioned, we ought to remember that as it is 
of much quicker growth, that the nation could 
much easier supply their demands with this kind of 
timber than with oak ; all which considerations. 
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stioiild make it meet tbe attention of every land- 
bolJiT wlio is a sincere friend to his countrv. 

The larch wood too is reckoned of such aqu3- 
Wiy asy compared with every- other wood, to re« 
slbt the fire in such a degree, as on)y to consume' 
slowly, in tbe midst of intense heat. 

The iuliabitants of Italy prize this tree very 
mucli. Besides using the timber for all valuable 
purposes, they use the bark for tanning of lea* 
ther ; and from the body of it, while growlog, 
they extract that resinous balsam commonly 
known by the name of Venice TurpentiDej 
which yields the country a very considerable re- 
venue. The profits arising from it must be con. 
siderable ; it being generally computed that a 
vigorous larch tree will yield seven or eight 
pounds of turpentine every year for forty or fifty 
years, and the usual selling price of this resin, 
I am informed, is about Gd. per pound; but sup- 
posing it were only 2d. or S^d. per pound, the 
annual produce at the above rate, would amount 
to at least Is. Cd. per tree. A Scotch acre con- 
tains 500 trees, at the distance of between 10 
and 11 feet from one another ; at which rate, 
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the annual produce of each acre would l:e 
^37 10s. 

The larch fir tree, besides being excellent for 
ship building, is supremely adapted for all sorts 
of house c^rpentery, such as joists, roofin;;, 
flooring, and also bound work* Workmen, how- 
ever, object to it, on account of its being so re- 
markable ill to season, as it is almost impossible 
to keep it from bending and twisting ; so much 
aOf that most tradesmen saj it is altogether im- 
possibly to make a straight piece of work froiu 
it ; also, that it is so very hard, when seasoned, 
as to make it very ill to smooth with the plane. 
Many schemes have been tried to cure this evil, 
when cut up into thin boards or spai^s. Some, 
whilst in the log, adopt the method of steeping 
U in Water for twelve months, and then take it 
Ottt^ and dry it properly before cutting up. In 
this case, it takes t^elv^ months mor^ to ^ry 
^(ifir it conpies out. 

The most efEcient method th^t ever I could 
find out for seasoning the larch wood, — and I 
have tried many diflerent plans, before I fell 
upon the present, which experience has taii^^lit 
me, — answers the purpose most effectually. 



In llie summer of 1SI5 aad 1816, I was em* 
ployed to thiu some plantations for James John* 
stone, e«q. of Alva, on his estate rfDenoran; 
and also in the same years, for Thomas Spettis- 
woode, esq. of Dunnipace. The trees on hoth 
estates were of considerable size, and particular- 
ly those on the estate of Dunnipace, — ^many of 
them containing betwixt 30 and 40 solid feet of 
timber. As port of the trees on both estates 
were to be used by the proprietors for their own 
purposes, I had, the year before, cut down and 
barked a considerable number of larch fir trees, 
wliich being barked afler being cut down^ and 
exposed to the summer^s sun, they rent in such 
a manner as to render them almost of no use. 
To prevent, if possible, this in future, I barked 
all tlic larch trees standing, and allowed them to 
remain in this state till autumn, which eifectuaU 
ly prevented them from renting with the sun or 
drought. A number of the trees on Dunnipace 
estate, stood in this peeled state for two sum- 
mers, and were then cut up ; and Mr Spottis- 
woodc caused his carpenter to make from the 
linil)er of these trees some bound doors, and, I 
bdicvc, some windows, which made an excellent 



J4A, and 00 part of the wood casting or twist- 
ing, may now bq secfn in tbe porter^ lodge at 
the fsasttern approach to Diinnipaee house. Since 
that time, I have niyself used, and bsve fre- 
quently seen -used by others, the 'timber-oflareh 
fir trees, after having stood twelve months with 
|lie barii: taken oflT, then cut down, and immedi- 
litely cut up into battens for floprit^g, land (dso 
fnad6 into bound doors for the b<^tt^ tiOrt of 
ftouscfs, and with equal success. This is a dear 
proof that the plan of taking cfiT tl^ bark from 
the krcli fir trees, somp time preyiofis tp their 
being cut down, will not only prevent the tim« 
faer from shrinking and twisting, but I am of 
opinion that it has also a tendency to harden the 
timber, and make it more durable, as it gra- 
dually throw3 out tbe resinpus substance to the 
surface, and causing it in a greater or less de- 
gree, to circulate through the whole tl^iber; 
and this in so particular a manner, that the 
white wood of the treie }s found equally as )iard 
as the red wood. The consequence to me has 
been, that I am now decidedly of opinion that 
the timber of a larch fir tree treated in this way 
at 30 years of age, will be found equally durable 
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with a tree cut down at the age of 60 years, and 
treated in the ordinary waj. 

From all that has been stated, I now beg 
permission to saj, that I am confident fir timber 
could be reared in this country to answer all the 
purposes that fir wood b required for, and that 
we might make ourselves quite independent of 
our foreign neighbours. , 

The average prices of larch fir timber, when 
sent to the ports of Leith, Glasgow, ig£*, &c» 
when of sizes fit for cutting up into roofiogi 
joisting, or flooring, is about 3s. or Ss. 3d. per 
foot ; but would fetch much higher prices from 
the tradesman, if its qualities were better known. 
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SECTION XXIV 

ON THE USES AND VALUE OF SMALL 

HARD WOOD- 

When hard wood trees of any description are 
iK)ld hj the solid or cubic foot, when standing, 
the customary way of calculating the timber is 
by measuring the whole, with all branches, ex- 
cept such branches as do not exceed six inches 
diameter^ or four inchei and a half on the side ; 
for if the purchaser is at the expence of cutting 
the trees down, &c. he is generally allowed all 
the wood of inferior branches, to meet his 
expences. When the branches of trees or young 
hard wood, under the above sizes, are sold by this 
foot, they are sold at an inferior or reduce4 
price ; and when young trees, or even th$} 
branches of large trees, are sold ii) this way, — r 
say for barrel staves, &c. as in Section IGth, — 
they are measured down as low as 2^ inches qu 
i}\e side of the square. 



All the brush of hard wood) under the sizes stat- 
ed , or what may even be above it, if it is not fit 
for any other purpose, is sold by the ton weight. 
There are large quantities of this kind of wxmA 
to be met with in the cutting of coppice wood, 
cut at the age of from 15 to 25 years, and which 
is termed ton wood. It is much used for the 
purpose of extracting, or as it is generally term- 
ed distilling, from it a liquid which is used at 
bh^achfields and callico print works. When wood 
of this description is sent to Glasgow, wher^ 
there are extensive works for the purpose of dis- 
tilling it, it sells readily at from «£*!, 2s. to «?f, 
lO.s. per ton; but when there are large cuttings, 
particularly of young woods, it is worth while 
to erect boilers near the wood to distil it, as 
these boilers can be erected at no great ex[)«nce, 
and in this case the liquid is easily carried in 
casks to where it is consumed, at less expeaee 
than the rough timber coukl be ;-^of course it 
will pay much better. Small wood of this de- 
scription is also used for charcoal : but in distil- 
ling it, there is part of it made into charcoal, 
which will supply the demand of that article, so 
iljiit it is l^y far iUc mu^l \}tofiUble way, when 
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th^re is any gne«t qtifinthy to disp<»e df, to erect 
boilen, and distil it 4 unle^M where the local si- 
tii4tion of the wpqi wpl admit (ji H b<>}fig iship- 
^ptA at a small expence, and carried to Where this 
works mentioned are carried on. 

All kinds of wood wfll give the extract in 
qnestion^ excepting fir ; but Qak, ash, Spanish 
chesnuty an4 birch, are |he best. In many pistils 
of ^he highlands this ton, or brush wc^od, is used 
for fuel ; and where there is no coal to be had 
but at a greaf; expence, it vfill sometimes be 
found to pay better tp sell it as firewood than to 
dispose of it in any other way. Oak coppice wood 
also furnish great quantities of spoke wood, whicl^ 
is likewise considered under the size of measu« 
rable timber. These are cut for chaise-wheel 
spokes; long spokes are from 30 to 32 inches by 
3^ inches broad, and 1^ inch thicks and the short 
ones for the same purpose, from 23 to 24 inches 
long, and same sizes otherwise. Cart-wheel 
spokes, from 26 to 28 inches long, 4 inches 
broad, by two inches thick. These are the sizes 
they require to stand when rough blocked from 
the axe ; and, in tliis way, they ^re sold at th^ 
prices as in Section ICth.^ 
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At these tpoket nmst not fasTe the heart of 
the tree in them, they mre, after being cross cut 
to the proper length, either split through tbe 
middle with an axe, or cut with a saw, and 
are most genenJlj made from the cleanest of the 
wood* Small wood, when sold hv the solid or 
cubic foot, for spokes, sells at 2s. per foot» and 
is measured down to three inches on the side of 
the square. 
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SECTION XXV. 

OF THE BARK OF TREES THAT MAY 
BE USED, AND IS MOST GENERALLY 
USED, IN TANNING, WITH ITS VA- 
LUE. 

I HAVE been informed that a great many dif- 
ferent kinds of baik are used in the dyeing of 
cloths; but of this I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted* I shall therefore confine myself to 
those kinds whicji are, or might be, used for 
tanning leather, as this is the only sort of ma- 
nufacture that consumes it to any great extent. 
Those trees whose bark is universally used 
for tanning, are the oak, the Spanish chesnut, 
the birch, the larch, and the rowan tree. The 
average prices of these different kinds for the 
last three years, say 1817, 1818, and 1819, and 
adding the different prices in all the shires in 
Scotland together for that period, taking the 
medium for the average, the prices stand as fol- 
lows :— - 
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Best Scotch oak bark, cominonly known by 
the name of highland coppice bark, per 
ton* .... 

Spanish chesnut do. per do. - 

Birch do. per do. * • • 

Rowan tree do. per do. 

Larch fir do. per do. - . • 

The oak bark of full grown or old oak treesi 
as it b generally very corky, sells £2 and some- 
times £2 10s. per ton lof^er tfaaii the young or 
coppice oak bark.— All the above difiereilt kin^s 
of bark, during the late war, were at least four 
pounds per ton higher in price than the aboT^ 
statement. 

As it is agreed on by all, that the bark of oak 
and other trees in general is only useful in tan* 
ning, on account of its astringent quality, which 
has the effect of contracting the pores of the leai* 
(her, so as to resist moisture; whilst at same 
time it tends much to the preservation of 
the leather. We may therefore naturally 
conclude that the bark of any tree, or even 
of any vegetable, that is possessed of an astrin- 



* The priv.\^s here s:auxl are ^iveii with the snppositiou 
that the Iwik is iIcUvvtcA ai xiw: \iX)L-^5^i\ \sl %uv county 
fi»n u. or .It a sca-poil ucai \\\c vr^jiksi* 
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gent quality, will be of use in this respect, pro- 
portionally to its degree of astringency ; but this 
is a quality for which the bark of trees in gene- 
ral are more particularly remarkable, as there 
are very few trees which do not possess it either 
ih a greater or a less degree. With the view, 
therefore, of discovering the degree of astringent 
qualities the bark of every kind of tree possesses, 
and to compare it with that of the oak, which 
would show at once the comparative value of 
6acb, I applied to a medical gentleman, con- 
Tersant with chemistry, to inform me how I 
could best ^arrive at .the object I had in view. 
He had little hesitation in saying he could point 
out M effectual method. His plan was by tak<^ 
iog an equal quantity of the liquor of each kind 
of bark, and the same quantity of .oak bark li^ 
quor, and putting them into transparent glass 
vessels, of the same size and form. This being 
done into each of the glasses, there should be 
permitted to fall a drop or two, according to the 
quantity of liquor, of the solution of green vi- 
triol. By this means will be seen whicli of 
the liquids possesses in the highest degree the 
quality of astringency, as the liquor will iavcAa- 
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diaielj change to ablgeisb colour. The deepness 
of the hue or tinge each takes, points out tb^ 
proportion of astrtngency belonging to each. 

This trial I made by taking a small quantity 
of dried oak bark, and an equal quantity of the 
following kinds ; steeped them separately in an 

I 

equal quantity of water for three months, stir- 
ring them frequently. Also tried the same, by 
boiling each kind, putting the liquor of each 
kind into glasses, and putting into each the same 
quantity of vitriol ; and on trying them in this 
way, the degree of astringency was as follows :— 

1. The oak struck a deeper tinge tb^n any of 
the others. 

^. The ash and hornbeam. These two were 
nearly equal, and very little inferior to the oak. 

3. The Spanish chesnut nearly equal to ihfi 
9sh. 

4. The green willow, the bay-leaved willow, 
the common hoop willow, the grey willow, and 
the Huntingdon willow, were all about alilce, 
but all a degree fainter than even the chesnut. 

5. The birch and the beech a considerable de- 
gree weaker than the Spanish chesnut, and not 
nearly equal to U\c as\\. 
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6. The rowan tree, or mountain ash, a great 
deal inferior even to the birch, and |iIso to the 
willows. 

7. The common brooitl, when taking the bark 
alone, nearly equal to the oak; but when taking 
the small twigs, and chopping it along with the 
bark, only equal to the rowan tree. 

8. The laburnum a degree weaker than the 
rowan tree^ 

9. The larch fir equal to the birch. 

10. l*he spruce and silver fir a degree weaker 
than the larch. 

11. The common Scotch fir a small degree of 
astrlngency, but much weaker thaq any of the 
other firs. 

13. The bramble bush, taking bark and all 
boiled, equal to the chesnut. 

13. The saw-dust of the oak timber when 
boiled, equal to the chesnut, and very little in- 
ferior to the ash bark when steeped. 

14. The small brush of the tops of oak trees, 
chopped small and boiled, equal to the ash. 

AU these kinds, as they possess a considerable 
degree of astringency, will tan leather ; but the 
beech bark is so very thin, and so difficult to be 
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separated from the tree, that it can scarcely be 
obtained ; nor would the bark of the laburnum 
be worth while. The ash, when it Is reared in 
any quantities, in natural woods, could be very 
easily peeled without much injury to the timber 
whefi it is small ; but when the tree is large, it 
would injure the timber very much to take the 
bark off it. But when ash bark can be obtained, 
it will be found very little inferior to the oak) 
and stronger than either tht birch ot the lareb, 
which i^ in general used. 

I also tried the plant called the dockaft^ whiek 
is to b^ found almost erety where in great quan- 
tities. Its astringent quality is of nearly the 
same strength as the broom. I therefore think 
the common broom, the bramble, and the dod[- 
an, might be good substitutes for the bark of 
trees in tanning of leather ; but granting these 
substitutes should erer be resorted to in place rf 
the bark of the oak, or any other tree, it will not 
much lessen the value of the timber. To con- 
vince the reader of this, he will please look back 
to Section 10th, where the value of the foot of 
oak timber is placed at 4s. ; and considering the 
sizes of the trees there mentioned, there is onlj 
about 6d, per fool tectow^diow^Jcv'^Xi^^. 
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SECTION XXVI. 

THE METHOD OF VALUING AND AS- 
CERTAINING THE QUANTITY OP 
BARE, &c. ON AN OAK COPPICE 
WOOD. 

I HAVE frequently been applied to by fores- 
ten and others to give some description of the 
readiest and surest method of ascertaining the 
quantity of bark, &c. and consequently, the va- 
lue of a coppice wood before it was cut down. I 
lie under many a promise to perform this task ; 
and I confess it was much more difficult than I 
at first imagined. Were I desired to go to a 
growing wood of any description, of the extent 
of from one to ten thousand acres, and to give 
its value, I would find no difiiculty in giving the 
value of wood and bark, &c. and that too with- 
in 5 per cent, either way. But to say that I or 
any man could lay down a rule for doing this 
work, without the person being a little in the 
practice of it, is altogether impossible* Were it 
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measureable timber, as will be aflervrardx 
shown, it would be more easy ; but in taking 
young natural WQod, where there are perhaps a 
thousand stools on each acre, and these averag* 
iug 5 or 6 stems from every stool, and not ooe 
of jthe measurable timber; (even this, bowev^r^ 
were in some degree tolerably easy, if you h^ve 
the number of acres, and can ascertain the n^m* 
ber of stools and stems on each acre.) The truti^ 
must in a great measure be ascertained by partly 
guessing at the average quantity of bark, Sec« 
each stool will produce. But when the ground it 
not measured, it must be worse. Granting the 
whole wood ground were measured, if a person, 
has not each acre by itself in order to ascertain 
the number of stools on each, and the average: 
number of stems from each stooi, without whick 
it is impossible to proceed in this work with aoy 
accuracy. And it is still more difficult when 
one has no knowledge of the measurement of tiie 
ground; and supposing a person had, as it is al- 
ways the crop on the ground that mast be ta- 
ken, and where the crop is exceedingly various, 
and the ground in parts almost inaccessible, ia 
this case, without having bad a little experience 
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in the line, it U almost impossible for any per- 
son, however plain it may be laid down before 
him on paper, to pretend to ascertain the value 
with any degree of accuracy. 

Besides, the situation and soil will vary the 
weight of the bark very considerably. The 
quality of the timber, the thriving or healthiness 
of the growth of the wooJs at the time of valu- 
ing, will also vary the weight of the bark. If a 
coppice or natural oak wood, has a northerly or 
a north-east exposure, the timber will be in ge- 
neral more durable and hardv, but the bark not 
so thick as when the woods have a southern ex* 
posure. In low dens, where the wood is well 
sheltered from all quarters, and where the 
growth must be more rapid^ the bark will be 
thicker, and weigh heavier than in either of the 
former situations, but the timber will be more 
spongy. The poorest and most rocky soils pro* 
duoe the best or hardest timber, but not so thick 
or sappy bark as better soils would do. As to 
quality, all foresters agree in this respect, that 
wherever oak timber, young or old trees, are 
well hearted, that is to say, much red wood 
in it| which is the best of the oak timber, but the 
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linrk on trees of this kind is not so good and 
thick as when the timber has more white or sap 
wood in it. Also, if the wood is very healthy 
nnd thriving, the bark will be better and ea»er 
peeled, than when the wood becomes stinted in 
the growth, and has a great mail j dead branchei 
on it ; in the latter case, the bark too will be a 
great deal worse to separate from it, and w3i 
require a great deal more beating to raise or take 
off the bark ; and in this case^ the bark is more 
dry^ and will not weigh so heavy as when the 
wood is in a thriving state. 

In valuing a wood that a person is an entire 
stranger to, he must consider all these things, 

« 

and make his calculations accordingly; andhav* 
ing pierced the bark on several of the trees, in 
difTerent places of the wood, and ascertained itd 
thickness, having some experience of what he i3 
going to be about ; and in order to assist him in 
this, I would submit to his consideration the fol* 
lowing observations : 

Suppose an acre of coppice oak wood^ at 15 years of soi, 
to contain^ at 8 feet distance from each other^ 855 stous, 
which an acre of ordinary good ground is very cap«J)Ie 
of bearing, and these stools averaging 5 steins boa 
each, which is 4275 stems on an acre, these stems at the 
above age, will, at the least, average 2 lbs. of bark each 
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%tem, whidb is 3 tons^ 16 cwt.> 1 qr.^ 10 Ibsu at £1 i per 

ton, is - - - - £iS 8 9 

Which is 15s. 4d. less than the average price 

for these last 3 years. fSee Sect. XXV,) 
16 tons of brush timbdr in the acre^ asabove^ 

at 10s. per ton> • •• - 8 

£61 8 9 
Deduet expense of peeling the bark, sup- 
posing the women employed at Is. ami the 
men at 2s. 6d. per day, eich, is £2, 15s. 
ber tovLy for 3 tons, 16 cwt., 1 qr. 10 
lbs. • ^ -> £10 9 11 

Delict carriage to the tan-yard, 

at £1 per ton, - - 3 16 4 

:-£ll 6 3 



Value of 1 atfre of coppice, at 15 years of age £47 3 6 

Supj^odng the coppice 90 years of age, and each acre con- 
taining 855 stools, averaging 5 stems from every stool, 
is 4275. Average quantity of bark on each stem is 
8 lbs. which is 5 tons, 14 cwt., 2 qrs., 1 lb., which, at 
£14 per ton, is - - - £80 3 Ij 

10 tons of brush wood, at 10s. per do. - 5 

1600 spokes, at £2 per 100 ^ - 32 

£117 3 Ij 

t>educt expense of blocking spokes, at 4s. 6d. 

par 100, - ^ £3 10 

Do. expense of peeling, at £2, 15s. 

per t<m, - - - 15 14 10 

JDo4 carrii^e at £1 per ton, - 5 14 6 

-*-• £24 19 4 



Vltlu^ at 20 years ... £92 3 9^ 

9npposihg the coppice 25 years of age, and 855 stools on 
an acre, averaging 4 stems on every stool, is 3420 f 
and averaging 5\ lbs. of bark on eaich stem-^d tons,. 
1 qr., 7 lbs., at £14 per ton, - £112 4 l| 

Eleven tons of brushwood at lOs. per do, 5 10 

Two thousand 5 hundred spokes, at £3. per 
hundred, - m •• . - 50 
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Carried forward/ ... ^ler 14 1^ 
Deduct ezpenoe of peeling at 

£2, 15s. - - - £39 1(4 
Ditto f<Mr blocking Bpokes, at 46. 

6d. per hundred^ - - 5 IS 6 

Ditto for carriage^ at £1 per ton, - 8 9 

— 35 14 1^ 

Value at S5 years, • • . £132 o 

Supposing the coppice SO years of age, and 855 stoola ki an 
acre, averaging 4 stems from every stool, is 3420 stenut, 
averaging 8 lbs. of bark on each stern^ is 19 tons, 4 -cut, 
1 qr., 4 lbs., at £14 per ton, • £171 

Six tons of brushwood, at 10s. per do. • 3 O • 

Three thousand, 8 hundred spokes, at £3 per 
hundred, - - - - 76 6 

Seven hundred and ten feet of measureable 

timber, at 2s. 6d. per foot, • - 88 15 



Deduct expence of peeling, at 

£2, 15s. per ton, - - £33 11 9 
Ditto fbr blocking 3800 spokes, 

at 4s. 6d. per hundred, - 8 110 

Carriage of bark to the tanyard, 

at £1 per ton, - - - 12 4 3 



£338 15 



54 7 



V^alue at 30 years of age, - - £284 8 

The preceding statement is what an acre of 
ordinary good wood land, laid out for oak cop- 
pice, is very capable of producing, when it is 
properly trained up ; and those persons who are 
acquainted with cutting and managing natural 
oak wood, will at once see that I am rather be- 
low than above my estimate. The nearness or 
distance of the situation of the wood to or from 
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tbe market for ihe bark, will either lessen or 
advancje tbe carriage, as will also the alteration 
in wages make either the expence of manufao- 
turing less or more *, but for all these things al« 
lowances must be made. 

I have made no allowance for the cartage of 
the spokes, because there is scarcely anj part in 
all tbe country but there is a wright that re- 
quires that article, and he generally gives that 
price for them in the wood ; but if the quantity 
should be too great for that particular part of 
the country, it is easy to make allowance for the 
carriage. I have allowed 6d. on the foot of tbe 
measurable timber to carry it to a sea-port, &c. 

The surest method of estimating the crop as 
it stands on the ground, without regard to 
the acres or measurement of the land, is to 
count the stools into twenties, and to take tbe 
liverage number of stems on every 30 stools ; 
then take the average quantity of bark on every 
stem, the average quantity of spokes eVery stool 
will produce, the average quantity of measurable 
timber in every stool, and the average quantity 
of brush wood on eveiy stool. Having set down 
ldl these, carefully and accurately, .in a memo- 
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raudum-book, go through thc| whole wood in 
the same way, i^od add tbe wbolq tpgHher. 
Take the bark, bj the ton^ say at the oeares^ 
{dace y oa expect to sell it ; the ^pokes^ h^ the 
hundred, at where you expect to deliver them^ 
the measurable timber, by fclie /(ko^ at ftbe jp^t 
at whi^h yoit expect to.seU it; a^d tbf Vr^ 
wood, by the toA, . ^d thf ^ to^^t|ier ; Iheii^ 
raake an allpwi^a for ^e (yardage of, yiNir 
bark, spokes^ measurable. ,tip\b^r| , ^(X the ^* 
pence of cutting at|d pe^liePg th^ b^y filsA.tik 
blocking of the spokes^ Add these tog^ihef, 
and deduct the amount fron^ the farmer ^uiqy 
and the renaainder will be the v<dae of the wood, 
Th^ readijffst method of coanting the stoa^ is, 
to cause two men to take a line, say about 9 
hundred feet long, or more, and passing tbe liae 
round as many of those stools as it will iii^psei 
the one man standing still while tbe other mov^ 
round a new number of stools, an^ count alwayf 
the. stools betwixt the two lines, causing, the oat 
man move the one time witli tbe Kpe, whilst tbe 
other man stands still, and so on alternately. 
The Taluator at the same time, taking care to 
average ^very twenty stoob as they gp on, be- 
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^BlBlre losing ilglit of Uic couAleil stools. — TliU 
■• yfay too it a very sitcedy and sure method of 
counting the number of tiect in any plantation. 
Or the stools ol' a coppice wood may be counted 
knd averaged liy two men going parHlIel (0 
each other, and the person valuing going betwixt 
them i t!t« two men putting up marks with fog, 
or pieces ofwhite paper on a branch of the stools ; 
Ibe one man going always back by the last laiil 
marks, and the valuator always counting and 
averaging the stools betwixt the newly laid and 
the late laid marks ; counting and averaging the 
■tools always as the men go on, taking only 20, 
or even tO stools, at a lime. To those who have 
been in the practice of doing this fre()uently, it 
will be found very easy, and will be done very 
tpeedily, and with a very considerable degree of 
accuracy. The proper method of learning to do 
tins correctly, is, when a perlon cuts an oak 
wood for the first time (or evetl were the work 
repeated stiveral times), he should, in order to 
make himself perfectly acquainted with ascen 
taining the average quantity of bark that a stool 
or even a stem of a stool will produce, he ought 
Ip go bcfi>re the peelers, and select a itool or 
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Aicm. After having examined it narrowl/^ lie 
•upposes it to produce a certaiir quantity ci barki 
aiut marks this down in his memorandum book* 
Tie then causes a person to peel it by itself* dry 
•it, and carefully tie it up« and weigh it, ao^ 
compare it with the weight be supposed it !• 
produce, and he. will at pnce see how near bis 
calculation cnme to the truth* By frequently re- 
pealing this, he will soon be enabled to conit 
near the truth, without making. such atrial, but 
even without being at so much. trouble as to drj 
the bark itself. I have often weighed it after be- 
ing peeled, and allowed one tliird part of tl)e 
weight for the sap, which in bark from 15 to 30 
years old, will be found to be. very near the true 
weight of it after it is dry ; but if the bark is 
much older, or say the bark of large trees, it 
will take considerably more than one third part 
of the green bark to make it hold out the weight 
when dried. I have also tried it, by measuring 
the stems of a stool, and reducing them to solid 
fcot and inches ; and I have found this to be a 
very salisfuctory way of finding the quantity of 
burk. 

I or example, a stem of oak from a natural 
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stool — suppose it to measure in ^!rth i inches, 
by 7 feel long, It will contain 8 sr.Iid inches and 
ohe-tbird of an inclj, according to the mca. 
'^wremeut of Hoppus. This stent or shoot, 
ivill produce 2 lbs. i oz. of bark. Agdln, astern 
irt* shoot of natural oak, measurii^g 4 inches in 
girthy by 9'feet in length, wiH be foqod to cwi* 
tain 1 solid foot of wood^ aiid will produce IS^ 
lbs. of bark. Let it be observed^heri?, (hat. na- 
turul shoots of oak will pi*oduce more bark »e« 
cording to their meaxurenicnt, than young oak 
trecH reared from the plant will do, as the trees 
from the plant require more pruning than those 
fj^om the natural stool ; as the rougher the 
coppice ij, or the more branches are kept on » 
the more barkpit will produce. See Section 9 of 
this work, also the plate of coppice trees. If it 

4 

is intended to cut the coppice very yoyng, Jtfile 
di* no prunmg is necessaiy. 

If the forester will take the trouble id trv all 
these ditTerent methods, as 1 have done iu the 
mo&t of the counties in Scotland, he will find 
them to come vpry near the truth. As to the 
plan of ascertaining it by the solid feet or inches, : 
in very small stems or trees/ the bark wilj varf • 
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pg d edhttow wlwl mm BW i wruJ * . 

I am amm, that Iwcad ran tbaalak ofiMJUh» 
inf fai wMithaopiniamaf 8aaMi€la7lMilv%iMi 
afta that ftoa aaay of thoaa wlM>:pi<t(ial i>t> 
good Jadgea of iIm taliia of aak 0ffft9W f r a idfi 
Saeh will faufot that H is fai^osiaila ihr mmmT 
of ooppioa oak woody at 15 yaart of^gay^tttfw^ 
dace IbAI 2ii. C4. ; «r Miat aa M»t» MtWIt^ fmd 
of age, wOl produce L.99 la. M- f ka»^«^tkak 
larljr, that an aere, at 25fiun of ag*. ^nrlft JMfM 
dace L.ISe l?s. 6d ; aad beyond M tttiHUm^ 
that an acre, at 3f) years of age, wiU froMi 
L.848 8i. OtI. In answer to thisi liowevefi I 
might point oat the place* tvlteveaucfa fesifiU 
were obtabed, and produce evidence of the 
iiicts ; nor were these made on the beat nattirit 
wood I have seen. But if the reader Who doMB^ 
will consider the following, and make proaf of 
it in ordimuy good coppice wood, he wrIlliA oatt 
ncknowledge that 1 am rather ujider than above 
the real calculation. It surely need mot slagger 
the belief of anj person who ii m the lactaBcit 
degree acquainted with rearing of iiatvnl ^ 
woods, to set a ni^uvaX o^V. ^ool at 15 jearsof 
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mgty bearing 5 stems each, whkh wHI malie 3 
paling slobs, and of course will measure fully, 
ihore than 2: solid inchies, and one- third of an 
inch. - Nor is it at all uncommon to see thou* 
attnds of .natural stools of oak at thirty year» 
old, prodttciiig four stems, each of which will. 
^Tcrag9 one solid foot ; and of course will pro*^ 
duoe upwards of three stones of barki which wiU 
l>9.aeen tabe.fiur above lhe.cal<ci)lation, either at 
15 or 30 yeari old; but if I were to select 
the best growths I have seen, at Hbe /dliTerent 
ages mentioned, I should go far above either of 
thf^e calculatigns. B^t I . have beep careful in 
the foregoing, to select oaly those aci^s, by care*t 
fully attending to the cutting and rearing up of 
which. In the manner herein laid down, the 
poorest soil of natural wood land (marches ex- 
cepted) in Scotland, is capable of producing. 

Were I ^o give instances of the growths of 
natural 0|^ stools I haye seen on good toils, I 
would not exceed the bounds of truth, although 
I were to double the proceeds herein stated. 
4mJP(xc ih9 sake of those not acquainted with 
rearing wood^ allow me to give the four follow- 
ing exarnplcsi taken from actual measurement. 
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Seedlings .Diea<»ured in the said aoppice^ 
whicliy when liie wood \yas cut, m,usJt have heon 
fit least 3 inches in circumference, 3 feet from 
liie ground* aad from 4 to 6 feet high. Thoie 
were the largest sizes left in Baukend uooJ, 
frhen cut. At Ormistou Ilally in 180i, IJ of 
the best seedlings put together in said woocU 
only measured 49 feet 9 inches. In Glen Shirru, 
in 1810, 15 of the best of the seedlings in said 
wdoily put together, o!)ly 33 feet 7 inches. |Lti 
the wood of Bankcnd, which wood is still gr^w - 
lag (in 1S20), 18 of the b^st seedlings onlr 
measure 4 feet 5 inches. — Tht; bark is iaclnded 
in the foregoing measureniepts. 

By this statement it wilt be seen, that natural 
items of oak n)ake far more rapid growth that) 
seedlings, or from the plant ; nor are thej nc^ar 
|0 liable to misgive in rearing. 

I grant that the foregoing me^urpnieot^ were 
takea from very thriving stools, and whieh sU>ol3 
grew on a g<)od soil; but it would be very poi»- 
i^ible (and no one who is acquainted wiih llie 
f ubject will doubt it) to have 600 stpols on an 
ficre of good land, which would place each at 
10 feet distance i\o\r\ each other cvcrv wnr, and 



ihesft at the age of 90 years, to average 4 stcmi 
from eadi stooL But grantiiig they only were 
to average 3 solid feet from each stem, which u 
less than those at 25 years of age, there would 
be 2400 stems on an acre, average 3 feet each, 
which is 7200 feet, which, at 2s. 6d. per foot, 
(a low price, including bark) is no les^ tbaa 
L 900 Sterling per acre at SO years old. Who 
would not think oak woods wortlfy their atten- 
tion in rearing, after considering what it is pos^ 
sibic to gain by them ? 

Since writing the above, I hav^ been fayoaf- 
C(l, by J. Francis Erskine, of Marr, esquirei 
with the dale of planting some large oak trees, 
i^hich I cut on his estate of Alloa in 1S17. 
They were planted in 1706 and 1707. Many 
of them measured upwards of 140 solid feet,«— 
one in particular, which grew between a lime 
and a poplar not more than 8 feet dbtant froo^ 
each other, measured 62 feet 9 inches in length, 
of a straight bole, and the girth on the side of 
tlic square 13f inches.*— A poplar planted at the 
seme time, and cut in IS17, measured 235 solid 
feet* Many oak trees ^till stand on the same 
ground, planted at the same time, and will mea^ 
sure 130 feci. 
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aECTIQN XXVII. 

OF MAKING AI^LOWANCES FOR THE 
BARK WITEN MEASURING AND VA- 
LUING GROWIN(} TREES, 

Wrkn trees are oldy with their bark on» it is 
common to make an allowance tq the purchaser 
for the thickness of the bark; and the allowance 
to be made is supposed to reduce the tree to what 
il^ would btf^ if the bark was stripped off. Va- 
rious disputes have arisen of late years betwixt 
sellers and buyers, as to the allowances for bark ; 
and scarcely two measurers will, in measuring a 
quantity of round rough timber with the bark 
Da it, come within 5 or 6 feet in 100, of each 
other. Hence it is become very common iu m;i« 
UJ places, for the buyer, when he makes the 
purdiase, to make a clause in the agreement, 
for the bark to be stripped off every piece, where 
the girth is to be -taken. It is tr^c, that the 
bark of all kinds of trees varies very considera* 
\>ly:in tbic](:ness, according to age and size. !( 
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»ibe follow tng role be iiUciided to/It will'be 
foand to be rtrj netr the tratk, ift aH kliulii. of 
timber, beech excepted, whidi does not require 
flo much ellowaRde- 08 the other kiddt: of herd 
wood, the bark being rather tbiimer. * 
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FhAD I of the 

girth or tide of 

tUe j^uaie, 
3 inches 
6 dOf 
9 do. 

(^ I IS do. 
18 do. 




To|ofthcgirth 
otf tidr of the 
!uare. 
6 inches V 
9 do, I ^ 
1» do. y£ 

18 ilOn . ^ 

(& upwards. 






inch^ 

, dq- J oCtl^ 
1 do. > side or 



l^.do. J sqiift]^ 
Ji do. 






When the trpes are measured growing, wUh 
my ncwIy-Jnvented cnacbine, the extreme giith 
or ciicumferences of the tree are taken, from 
ychich deduct as fpllo>v$ : 

Wlicn thr prirtJi or cirsnmferctice ie any thiiiJ^ 
From 12 inches up to 21 iuches^ deduct 2 inenes. 

24 ...... SO :.. 3 

30 , 48 4 

...... 48 72 5 

72 ..v.^vSnd upwards, deduct 6 ... 
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The above deductions will be found to answer 
in almost all trees, the same as if the bark were 
stripped off; unless in very old rough corky 
harked trees, or when there is much fog grow- 
ii}g on tise bark. When the girth is taken in 
fhis cam;, it rn^y Ttc\\\\Tea.\\V.V\^twi^^tJi\^5rK^ac^; 
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bul ef this ihepraciised measurer w31em1jrja«lge. 
And let it be here -obsenred, that when tfees 
hm- measured 1 jiog in Uie irood irbere thejr were 
eut, and if sold to be carted or shipped to onj 
distance, the allowaaee should be made more 
fully, in order to make it stand out, than if the 
tree were lying where it was to be used ; as Iiy 
'carting, &c. &c. a little of the roughness is rub- 
bed off the bark ; and in many cases, when 
only one eighth part of ar\ inch of the extreme 
girth is lost, it takes one fourth part of an inch 
of the side or square, when the girth is taken 
irith a line. 

For example, when the girth is taken with a 
line round the tree, the line is doubled and 
ap[>]ied to the foot rule ; and the half of what 
the double line measures on the rule, is taken 
for the side of the square, whicli is one fouvth 
the whole girth. And when the line is doubled, 
and applied to the foot rule, unless the line 
comes to an inch or half an inch, should it 
only want one sixteenth part of an inch of 
the double line, it is not counted, but thrown 
away; nothing but fourths of an inch being 
lakcn, in this case, nearlv ll\tce-e\%V\\\v& ^^ tw>\ 



lack ere thrown awaj of the double line ; which 
ie about three quarters of an inch often lost 
an the whole girth of line measure.— ^See this 
explained more particularly in measuring with 
the newly-ioTented machiae fv measuring grow- 
ing trees* 



SECTION XXVIII. 

DF VALUING FULL GROWN OR MEAr 
SURAULE TREES. 

Tiis value of all kinds of trees, excejiting 
' fhote whose bark Is used, end is of value as 
well as tite limber, is easily ascertained, by 
their iiicasurenient, wliicb is taken in solid feet 
and inches, according to IIoppus, the standarct 
mc^urer through Diitain, for all kinds of tim- 
ber. — Having taken the length and girth of a 
tree, or trees, — the way and manner of which i^ 
described in explaining the measuring machine, 
—and having brought the tree to solid feet aui) 
inches, and having also fixed on the price per 
solid fool, that such a tree or number of trees is> 
worth, you will at once ascertain their value. 
But it requires a very different manner of cal- 
culation to ascertain the worth of those trees 
whose bark is of value. 

Let u; first begin with the oak tree, the 
bark of which u tlic most valuable. And 



here it may be proi>er to Absetrei that a - great ^ 
difference of opinion, as to the method of ascer^ 
taining the^value of an oak tree, irith its bark,, 
exists, as ererj valaator has bis own peculiar . 
wjiy of doing it. Hoppus, that excellent timbqr 
Ui^easarer, says, that the Tahie of the back of: 
each oak tree, generally holds to be about a 
^ird part of the yalae gf the body and bctad. 
But it appears from ttiis,: that Mr Hoppus had. 

Hol been a practical measurer and vmittator-Sof 
oak trees, with their bark; for this will- hot 
boU good in one tree out of a tbonsand^- . c v 

For esample, if we take hedge row trces^ or 
trees in very exposed situations, that ace what 
ia generally termed scraggy trees, such a& have 
short trunks or bodies, and large spreading topv 
without any measurable branches, on tbenv— » 
a tree of this description wi|][ be found tp have 
more value of bark, according to its ^oUd meaj 
sure, than a tree whose body or trupk. runs up 
towards the very tcp of the tree, and has little 
or few braiiclies on its top. . . » 

Su2)pose you have an oak tree.on tbiES outskirts 
(tf a plantation or a hedge row, whose top has 
ijd abundance of roowv lo ^ipccad-^Say.its body 
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pr (nrak measures 9 feet long, by 9 Inches the 
fourth of the girth or side of the square, the 
trunk will noeasure 5 solid feet ; and it having a 
very large top, but no measurable branches on 
it: such as will stand 6 inches square, which has 
been already obsenred is only reckoned measu- 
rable timber,^such a tree will contain 10 
stones of bark ; which^ at 2s. Sd. per stone, is 
L.I, Ss. 6d for bark; and reckoning the timber 
at Ss. pep foot, it is J0i|ly 15s« fi>r timber. Here 
the bark of this tree is worth 7s. 6d. more than 
the measurable timber; and many such trees 
as this are to be met with* 

* But l^t us take anotha* example. We have 
lin oak tree, which measures 20 feet long of a 
body, and IS inches on the side of the square^ 
which makes 20 solid feet. And suppose there 
are as many branches oh its top above 6. inches 
as mea&ure 10 solid feet, making in all SO solid 
feet, then very few branches oh this tree being 
fit for barking or being peeled, it will be found 
only to produce 22^ stones of bark ; which, at 
2s. 8di is L.2 lOs. 7id. Now, SO feet of tiih,- 
ber, at 3s. perfodtj is L»4 10s. Here the tim- 
ber of the tree is LI, lOs. ^d. more in value 
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than lUe bark. B.at adding the value of tlie 
wood and tbe btrk togctlier, we find it L.7 Oa. 
7^d. which makes the above tree to be trorth, 
on an arerage, wood and bark tiicladed, 4s. 6^. 
per lolid foot. Now, let us add th« wood aad 
bark of tlie first tree together, which makes it 
L.l 179. 6d. ; which, including wood and bark, 
SI on Bveragp, is 7s. 6d. per solid foot. 

A great many, in valuing measurable oak 
Irees, go on the following data, that every oak 
Iree will produce one stone of bark for every aq- 
lid foot of timber ; and a great many insist, 
from this holding good in every case but in the 
ttVd examples, which are taken from actual 
measurement and weight, amongst many more 
that might be given, show the absurdity of 
this way of calculating, in which both the seller 
utd baycr have been in many cases deceived — 
and more particularly, if the trees are sold by 
the foot, while growing. 

To give one striking example of this : — Tb 
the year 1806, I was called to superintend the 
cutting of 350 oaks (all hedge row trees), 
which were purchased on an estate in Clack* 
mfinnansliire, at 3s. ^er foot, bark included. 
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Whtm Ibt trees wevroitt down* m sworn timber 
■Misortr .fipom f he port of AlIoa| wis cftllsd to 
mimmjn them, which he did accordinglj, and 
made about IQQO feet in the whole. * None of 
tiw.tiiidier af those trees being measured iM|der 
<9 Inches^ ef wUch a rerj gnat part consbted, 
andaU ^fem baring l^f^e tops» I weighed from 
of the aboye 850 trees, (measured 1000 solifi feet) 
of good drj bark, ready for and delivered to the 
tanner, 1805 stones, which was verj near two 
stones of bark for each foot of measurable Um^ 
ber. 

Here it maj be proper to obsenre, that some 
oaktrees, though notao raluable for tbefar timbir# 
may he better worth 78. Od. per foot than others 
that bare more valuable timber^ may be worth 
4s. Sd. per foot* 

From what has been akeadjr said, it will be 
easily seen, that, as tfees are so ranpns in ^ 
sif es of their tops, which is the great means of 
tiieir producing less or more baric, according to 
their measurement, it is impossible to lay dqwii 
a perfect rule for ascertaifiiiig it, without examin« 
ing" minutely the tree itself* A practised meas»» 
rer when he sees the tree, must judge of it aoeonJU 



Ib^ ; €wwKf Iffce, lfacreIbR»4b« Wcktif vUdhll 
•f valne^ pnticiihrlf the ook^ tiiiH ^bc mfaied 

. Aftor UAang the u i emi f eatttt ittf ^tiie tiodhtf 
m solid feet end indies* set it iornn- it whet 
per foot the timber of such m tree is trertfK 
Theo eekvUiteoiitbeqwiitiljof herk, iaslBJM 
tail lbs. thst siieh e tree» «eeordie|f to theqoMM* 
tityof smell tienber that is not flMesamd'OK it» 
vitt produee of berlc, and set dosni^ Hie priei 
par stoae that it vill seD aL . Tbea aM the twt 
together, and jon will obtain the gross vakw-ef 
the tree. This is certainlj the sorest' iraf of 
valuing large trees. The method of measoriDg 
small trees is explained iu Section XXVI. 
' In iralaing coppice trees, let it be carefiAijr 
observed that the baric of trees, as already ex- 
l^ained, will vary considerably in weight, ac- 
cording not only to the siae of the tree,, bnt ato 
to the coarseness or fineness of the quaHtyof 

the bark The following obserratiohs, takes' 

from actual measurement and weight, may assist 
a young beginner, in ascertaining the quantity 
of bark from various trees. An <MLk tree, aboat 
40 years old, mca^xttisA dov? n to 44 incbe^ ^idc 
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pf the squere, and vrcighing only the bark peeled 
ofTlhe timber that is measured, without includ- 
Jiig any of the Irark of the crops, &c. — every 
foot of measured timber will produce from 9 to 
li lbs* of bark. An oak tree, of 80 years old, 
weighing only the bark peeled off the measu* 
able timber, as above, every foot will produce 
from 10 to 13 lbs. of bark. Every fool of large 
birch timber, peeled as above, will produce 14 
lbs. of bark. Every foot of rowan tree, as above^ 
will produce 1 1 ^ lbs of bark. Every foot of the 
willow, unless a very old tree, will ^.roduce from 
9. to 1 1 lbs. of bark. Every foot of larch iir, not 
exceeding 30 years old, will produce from 7 to 
9 lbs. of bark. 

\ The timber of trees, particularly the oak, is 
peeled out, every crop or branch, down as smaH 
as an inch in circumference ; and, as was said 
before, according to the quantity of branches, 
or measureable wood on a tree, so will be the 
quantity pf bark. 
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SECTION XXIX. 

OF CUTTING DOWN LARGE TREES. 

When trees are to be tfainHed out of a plali* 
tation, tod when the remidning trees are to be 
nursed up to matuHtji or etea, when large treel 
are cut out from amottg young coppice woo^ 
the greatest care ought to be taken, not to hiirt 
the trees rwrnaining. For this purpose, the 
trees to be cut, ought to be ligfateaed In the 
top as much as possible, by cutting off a mm* 
ber of the top branches, and particolarfy those 
that hang most over the trees ivliicfa are to stAnd* 
This is done, by a person going up the tree 
with a ladder, and, with a hand -saw, cutting off 
the impending branches. But this is bothate- 
dious and very dangerous operation, and might 
be more safely and speedily done, by fixing t 
hand saw to the end of the connecting rods 
for working the measuring machine; and by 
giving the saw a little extra setting, a person 
may stand on llie grovmd and cut ofT a branch 
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of any siie or Iieight from A tree with ease and 
safety. A few rods, a little stronger than those 
used for the AeaatHringBuicteat^ with the con- 
necting screws a little larger, say abo^t 1^ inch 
^anietar, with a thin plate of iron en the end 
of one of the rodd, to screw it to the hand saw* 
R^iilsL kept for- this purpose w^mld be of great 
use in pruniiiig trees, and woiM be attended 
witk vomj adf^ntages. Inculting large trees^ 
thfd. stand pear^ perpendiifular, in order to 
niiakfi.the iree fall the way required^ enter tlie 
CJ^oss-cut saw OB that side of the tree it is in- 
tended to fall^ and cut it about a third pari, 
through r then enter the saw at the other side, 
and, when it is ciit &»[ far as to ad6!ut a wedge^ 
place the wedge exactly opposite the way yoil 
want the tree to fa11» and keep, driving it slowly^ 
till the tree is nearly cut through. Be sure the 
saw meets the opposite cut equally on both sides ; 
and not imagine, as some have done, that, by 
making the saw meet sooner through the one 
side than the other, that the tree will fall to the 
the side soonest met or first cutthrough| when, 
OQ the contrary, the side of the tree longest 
in being cut, is that side to which the tree will 
naturally fall. 



By atietiding to the aboTe hintsi it will be 
found very easy to make a tree fall any way ; 
but if the tree faai a heary top, or If it inclines 
very much to that side on which it is not intend- 
ed to fall) it will be necessary to niake use of 
a rope. For this purpose, the connecting rods 
will be found very advantageous, by having a 
book at the end of one of them, so that the rods 
may carry up tKe rope, , and fix it on the top of 
tree, without the very. dangerous. and laborious 
work of a person gouig up the tree to fix it« 



SECTION XXX 

OF BARKING OAK WOOD, AND PRE- 
PARING THE BARK FOR THE TAN- 
NER. 

Trb time to commence the barking or peeling 
aft kmds of wood hat already been pointed out 
in Section VlII. of this work. All that 1 in- 
tend here^ is to describe the manner of peeling 
and otherwise manufacturing the bark. With 
this new we shall suppose that the forester Is 
rix>ut to commence the qieration of barking, 
and that he has engaged a proper number of the 
best instructed men and womenr thai can be bad 
for barkers-! according to the extent of hb un» 
dertaking. The barkers' are each fiirnisbed with 
light short handled mallets, made of hard wood, 
about 8 or 9 inches long, S inches square at the 
fiice, and the other end sharpened like a wedge, 
in order the more easily to make an incision in 
theb ark, which is done all along the side of the 
tref which hiqppem to be uppermoil> in a stpaigbl 
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«<i al MM IffTC^ cr kqie fine of yaAer, it k pn^ 
pg^ tfcii wMit tfc> — e b illij III midtfiif 
M iMMM »ilk de adiel, « aUin, tke oUmt 
Wa« fimAfcrf with a iWiii ■ihwM.m.aJkd 
aUB, ar. mUO^ ^fwwSMm^MJ^ hiH> wirii 
wlNch tha bsk aaglift to be cat.a^faatf (kt. iriee> 
ia kaglhs of frqai 8 ftet 6 iadMb toSifect. 
Bavkw Ums OMde tlieiacMeft ia Aa Imric^ btftk 
wayt^ iha li l uf i hdag ab^ t ac b Ih mtiliq t^lrUh 
what it <aIM Dadiaa iioat. whkk li an iaitiu* 
tatBlOMMkaf irwaliiM^6iB^ie«:lo«|^l^iftcli 
broad in Ihe fimr, sharpened like a wtigh^s cbii- 
sfl, a little bended in the broad way, the naor^ 
eflectoally to go rouad die tree, having a handle 
of wood about 4 iochei long; and if tbe.tree or 
piece of timber to be barked i« f uch. as the two 
barkers can easily lift one end of it, this is pU- 
<cfd on S pieces of. wood, 3 feet Ipng, and eddied 
h^nrses, these are about the thickness of a pa- 
ling stob, and has a forked end on each about 6 
iiH'hes long* the oiher end sharpened to go into 
the gix>uad; two of these horses are placed in a 
triangular form agahist one another, one end of 
M piece to be peeled beiug raised on ^tbe horses, 



4bd tiro barkers atinWliiijf opt>ogite toieacb aiheri' 
and entering ti«e |>eeUiig iooii faito tiie incieioii^ 
^^ftltde by the' iMHct, mndfnressiiig the k<m Avm^r 
iir«lf ds bdtireen the bark Mud the danber^^^ika tki^. 
Way it wittbefiumd Wf eaajlo tdnibe^bafk #ff 
Im on» wliote piecerotrand ibis trbe^'^widt *if ^peasb* 
bki, take the bsTkiiff lirDMhwhoIrfileec^aifcloiigk 
in' the {dcisSom made. in the bark. Inaaqiee&^i 
#here there; is ^ not »mtidi4ap,i4bei hark p(tagr4kP 
i|tiii^f fit little heilfalg with the *qmmepA pfv Ike 
mallet, to eause It to separate «aailyfnim ^Ifae 
w6od i but the len beating with thetBMUet(.lbe 
better, as it hia a^tettdenoy toJilack^iheiiank 
iff the nisiile; or flesby'plutof JtysoithattwKea 
the'tannti^ 96^ it 1^ aii||»pomibtD be^-daaugeih. 
imd tmdervaluet'' it: frhehraniSheaoCt thai trinr 
b^ing previoasly iiH'>loppcfd^*dF>«rith the.aai^ 
the persons, in number acGordiiig.-iekJthe leslattk^ 
of the work, withr^ bUi; ite*ivMt^^aiDaoeke>aU: 
thebranchesj Cutting thiem in tehgthei of JBpo^a* 
feet inches to S feet, do#nA»«hialbas one inch 
in circumfefenee: Thebarkerij pcjMi{lalI]!fnto« 
nien, are eaeb provided with a iinoothTarhaMitQit 
about 6 or 6 pound weight, ^leude swfaidk tbejr 
5it down, arid, having €<)Ueeted a quantil/tof sajp^ 
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liagH ImatliM, at Iwim ilMii: h»Si i* m, th* 
iloiM with Um. one Innd^ and, witb tlM antteC i* 

■pKt linoR tli» WMd, flMm .tlMb.floe.«id:t» tW 
•Umt,, ■iwltaMiig it off all dieJM§lli«rilw.pi^ 
if |pM»iU% tlM»li3r,iinfdvfy«iifl4V4il^a.lNiai 
#i-^owMidqraUB NM:bf(iCMedi.- . . ^ W^ < 

IU» trfrit; piittng.41w 6arb:ttp.|».4igr« «dM&il» 
imt^hf puttinf tik. Imfc j^ws wJM*i«^^ 
lb» lafb.'oMiuig8s» Vhest ju* meted; fasT'tefet 
mf ferk«d.pitMft oC'tfw kppUigit «sIMi l|itiiiQ% 
lh« oneSafttt bog, iluB oUusr A fest 6 imdieiyi 
and driviug^ e«(eh about 4*indiesiatpUiegi>jOtjupd^ 
•ppotile. oat another, ^boui. Si £eet. ^iwnd^r in 
the bffetdth, end: •• nmch. betmst. ibem» leigltli- 
wqrsj aik will admit loqg small pieces <i£ w^ 
l9 be ^at upon.ihem» uuLaSiiiiaii; o( thesfbl^uiti 
be pat togatbea at will hold the barfc:. of ^f^rfy 
dhya. petttng. These ou^ to ba pr^i^/vmm 
dry and elevated a spot as ca» be fouiidf in the? 
wood* The-bark. being carried.eadr laid ot^, Uiisf 
loll, with the thick ends (^ it all laid^tn tJia Ughi 
side eC the range,, and the amal} beck lai4 
I .to the tUekoess;.of aboi)jt C^ inehte« saA tbf^ 



kuA Mc^ti <ifr ifm^lwTfpMUt the k^otf ikU ^m^ 
g^tiwrif ^>tlie Idpt ^leb icrrei fbr 4 ^trrerinff 
mS )he Jirfb^^ TiitfgeBiliaHilg g ifedifdljr ^^T 
«li^i]C«fiit!iie%the riitifftUI tm oCHim f0iidft|f^ 

hmp «tiit it pmt dart «f ^ndn. - After k Mt-ti^ 
ki this stste f0r three dkyt; if'tto wevtWr'fil 
gMdoaiidI 'drjr, tt^onghliito %eiiHtflnHMl^0(Nl^ <94 
Ar fffidl 4wt tpNiid' mtt, >w sittivl^^Haiitf^t 
to%1t: t4Bik«llMff*, ^MMebf iflnftll f^MMi^ It^if iqi^ 

i^^ll hftB tf chiinee^of iHoiiMfnf I irbteli;ii[^titfinMiy 
If^flMfiM %6 the ifMfk, "Md tMh li»Miiiirlt 4Hf 
wri|;ht and in wbUm, Afl^rlh* %i(rfcltfi9 lll<>dit> 

ii4ttllier be gMAy'H Ai^iytflllef lie ^4)iitd it 
hdude 61r a ibed> of^tfintMdadtotie ptiriipifit^ 
d'kack k iHHijr WW ht dMe. A stiKsk df ImHt 
(Mght nevef l« eleeed IS feet in w1ttl1iv«»^ "^t # 
U fuetiU tofghl, tiiiaied^^ tm ^be midd^ Hkr sh«|^ 
finck. ymd if k & iiftebded to itMid^wi]^ Iblfife,^^ 
cNlght to faf 0Mrrtod fvltb^ift Ilia 4itw dyt wMdf 
c^ haggv iiid {Hit up^ ih iH ikf apli«^ ai^mikift^ 
bte> and an «o aetoant whiitfter 00^ Ibr 
bark u be flecked 9^mi maf-^ the newljr aul^ 



Mk'aoob. .^f it it to itwd mif l(u^ iof lia^ 
in die tltdr, it ooght to be thaldigdAiiiliiy^ wJih 
•tnivr, ItogiMcdi^loi^Jiflidir^lMioba arid if ii 
good order when pnt into ftlie-ttttdr, tt^linijfr* v^ 
tt«n init, if mce8sai7»^wiDleir^4Mil ifit%e 
intended Yo, it mntt-.be-itemvrtf 'bej^iid tlMe« 
eiit iMgg tltogether^- The gseatest oa«e o^ghl 
to b^ takeh to pNtertiie^eeQtoni' of ^^Ite iMMf 
parU df the tmfk,^ beeftuAflbe eiAtmif^.tb k^^44 
neraltf lodked to «& r itfiifdirtfr/i^W Wriiwi ^4tt 
"lvalue, afad the in^e|:v!hiirpt^or'tinftet*Jlid|i»>^ 
: tahie chief! j^ f>f hs cblOuif. ^]itf0fi^^lleia^'|rofi 
into'the Blacky th6 Mtural sap ioligkt liNie»dlr^ 
dd oat of it, in order 16 prevent its fer menti ng^;^ 
bedause if a fermentalion takee^Iace itt t»ni^pai>f 
of Ibe stack, i( generally ^je% t)APOttgbtilntf 1^^ 

the ^x'l^^l^* •' ^^ ' ^**'?f-t*'V f»*^ 

The same'm6de .of treatment wUfcdo fiur all 
kinds of bark as well as the oak ; but the bifcb» 
the larch, and the willow, will peel in April. 

In barking the birch, which has an outer pr 
shredy skin upon it, that is of no use and reject- 
ed by the tanner, and must be p^led off. When 
the bark is ready for the tauni^r, it ha^ tp unc|er- 
go the work of ol\oYv\ni\g,YjV!k\ul\ is done by driv* 



iQg in two gr xnQt^ ftobg into tlic ground, fviih 
^ fork on ^he upper end of each, leaving tliciH 
about 2 feet 6 inches from the gjrounjjl, and lad- 
ing a long small piece of wood across between 
the two, where a number of people stand, an4 
the bark is carried and laid down behind them* 
which they take up in their hands, and lay it 
on the cross tree, and tbeq, with a sharpiwiiittle 
or bill in the other hand, thejr cat k/into ■ntall 
pieces, about threa toohes in length ; when this 
is done, it is trampled into bags which hold about 
8 cwts. each, and in these bags it is weighed 
when sold by the ton, in tons, cwts. quarters, 
and pounds, English weight, and when sold by 
Ihe stone it is generally weighed with Dutch 
weighty.and in the above manner deliyered te 
the merchant or tanne|:. 



SECTION XXXI- 

OF SALE FOB A COP- 
PICE WOOD. 

AftTfCLB 1. The purchaser b berdnjr boand 
to cut ftU the bMrren dr blade wood of erery de^^ 
icription, the oak e](€epted, ob or before the ist 
of May ne»t. 

Article 8. The purchaser shall be also boond 
to cut all the plants or seedling trees in- 
cluded in the sale, with a saw 8 inches 
above the surface of the ground, and to dress 
the stool with an adze, rounding it down 
from the centre, close to the surface of the 
ground ; and oi> no pretenpe whatever shall he 
be allowed to peel off, or even to loosen in thf 
smallest degree, any part of the bark below the 
cut of the adze ; and if a stool that has been for- 
merly cut, to be cut and again dressed down, and 
rounded towards the top, so as not to lodge wa- 
ter on cither of them, as directed in Section 6 
and T of thi^ work, these stools to be immedi- 
alrlx dressed vi^ <^^^^v \\\t Utt^t^v ^Vfc\tA%\^^j5\^ 



tfcit ii fe f ftj, eriprjr tr^« or iUrii cut, the »to»l 
sti^Il be dressed up tbe same day it ii eut, so as 
the foiati% siiclters or s8pH»|pi majr ne^ be in tli* 
smdlest degiree impeded in tMr growthir* 

Article 3. )i\l the brush wood h^tfid immedi- 
atety be removed off the top t>f the iieF cui 
stools ; bU I^orses and entUe ore e3|f|ireldj|«rohi« 
Wted froifl $oing at hir^^e or pasturing among 
tbe neiv cut stools ; and Jh removing tlie timber 
or havYt the carts are not tp be ^Iqwed to drire 
over atijr of the newly cut Hook ; ntfr if thf| 
bMr)^ to be stacked on the top of toy of the newljr 
c^ sterol unless it b to M r^tiipt^^Qa ^ be^ 
Aire tie tOth of July nett. 

Anlele 4. fteaefT{n|r fh>m sdid bitgg tf wood 
to be cdt^ all ieedliiigl qf y duftg plaiiti pf every 
(tefcriptionj at aiid i)iider 4 mth^i in drcumfe* 
r^cie^ S f^Mtt fiNMn (be i^owd ^ lii «iso Mservin|r 
tiMe and nudi # AuBibef of mIcSi asbte^ (ic* at 
atimdanl t|Ms ; whiob iftei tftl^ all ftHH4;#d with 
ifing t^pifyAi Hod immbered w the bwk witl^ 
a wood iron, (toiix numhec 1 up td number — *-* 

* icedHngs in the amrikpt ^i^ (be fe&ing ^f 
fuUing of litt to^^ 



s^p&Aif A^rrwf r««r <^si im»nm 
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hKW Wen anowad Co Ml oil «i^ «t fQ«nt ]«?••# lilankk 
in An Me.^»-«ee teetloii XXif, 

it drfeir lo mk^ il {{rot cMtA^ (t^ HMmUX hnt^ H 
kepi op the mtiii «teiii» osd tM 9«rpMiditalir mo ki)pid 
pff, and otherwiee pnii|ed in the tqp> in ord|r to make il 
orow more crooked*— 4eo flection 11^ 

y%are 3 r^ceaenta an od[ tree, eodi M %iiio flip ond h^^ 
l^bceyi dcall with when young aa flgure % Imo beoonat a 
flnaoraok^ the horiaontal bran^ having bopono 90 Im^g 
aa to work in with the main #teni, and wiU anawcv afanoit 
any pnipoae about a vetsd^ andofoourae ia the moat va^ 
Inable of all tree8.-^See also Section I|, 

Figure i represents a tree of ash^ plane^ or boech^ pro* 
perly pruned up^ in order to make it have a tall doan atem, 
wftich is the moat val\&i\)\c \t\ «^0ok. \xt»i»«-8ee Sectfam IL 
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Figure A veprcfKHtf a rety old tree that hai bceii badljr 
pruned^ and from the blemished placet^ aendi ou( new 
tuckers, and^ although apparently healed up, when the 
timber of it is cut up into planks^ it is all spoiled and aU 
most fit for no use> at same tiipe^ having one whole side 
still appearing to be in a thriving condition. Many trees 
(ff <hW i lg >s tip iioa«re to \m gceii ia the mk ptfk «t Hft* 
milton^ bdonging to his Grace Ae Duke of Hamilton^ 
which trees are said to be many hundreds years old.— -See 
Section II, 

The figures of coppice trees represents the diflSnrent 
ages of the coppices^ as in Section XXVI, at same time, 
the manner of cutting, &c. as in jBections V}. and VII« 




or woaEiNo the measuring ua. 

CHINS. 



I 



The mcdiod of measuring teund timbti trcui ia Moa< 
nteljr described by Mr IIoppus, in his cxcellcDt book t( 
DicuuremenB, anil as his is tbc lUndAnl and cuatoour; 
measurer, I would refi-r the reader to it in measuring un- 
equal grown trees. After having taken the length of the 
tree in feet and inches, ifliich length may be taken bj iLe 
rods as already described, the girth ia moat geoeraUy 
taken at half the length, which girth we nujr bow |««^ 
•eeil lo take with the measuring wheel ; this is eamUj. 
dotK, hf putting up the wbe«l, with as many of the kmi* 
necting rods together aa will «aaily put it up to the faeigkl 
required ; then, suppose there it ud branches in the way. 
Mid having bjfoFe made a mark on tlio bark gf tbc Lwc 
with tlte small rodi, which has in the end of tbc upper. 
most oue, a small roaiking iron for tliai puipooe ; tlu* 
mvi it- mfit wh?re lh« yit\» n w \« \»,Vnft,«»i inm 
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vlievr yotLJUw to take your depaytsivt with ibf whtij|> 
which being done^ pros this wheel ro^Bd tbe tr«e^ feUow-* 
kig it^ and k^ping it as li^vel as possible^ wI^q^ tli# 
K^teel will ia a gveat meafttze do of itadf^ by i|s hiding 
iiMth like a wn in. the hem of iike wheeli unletp car^lesdjp 
i^ltoBded to^ and as the wheel goes round iht trecu be aiv^ 
td Munt the^ nnmbee of times the Ml s^ii^ whlcl^ 
itiikea at etery fint^ %iid idien you m» you havi) 
not another twelve inches or mie fool more to ru^ 
to oomo bade again to the place where you tooli 
your departure from, ooonl^he mimber of inciies that if 
q^kes oTQc and above the last fbot» and tliui> you will at 
once have the feet axidincfaes that the tiee is in drcum-% 
ferenoe, of whidi take ihelburA, and this gives you tho 
tide of the Squiw ; b^ when. Uiere tete brap^bes in thc^ 
way.^ of getting round the teee^ you must have a spar«^ 
handle for the macbine, as C; about 9 feet, or 9 feet 0, 
ioohes in lei^ithy atub by idtering tiie sivivel^cnn^ a^ the; 
top of the first rod to- any position rcqiMred, the person 
wBvkingthe isAieel by ^e tt)da can st^nd in the sums^ 
place, and put the wheel saf^hfilf^wiiy round the tree, if it^ 
i».«eiy laige^ and by;tuming the swIveVjoint, and reven^ 
iiig tiie wheel, p> the same time.scmding'.ii'ix)W>4.4ifi other 
sido-i^the tree tilLit meet when itlelt.oC •nd by^ counts 
m§ the ftet taiAAnOKSim Ao^ and ;ridfoif ^^tm»U^ 
gsther, you wiH.at ob^ hatftt. the ^^mtUfi: girt^ oi ^ 
tice^ hf taking-^ foartkof whIdi: gttttt, you hams ihm 
sidto of- lite. squamr^thmL enor pcrsitf weiking: tin «ma)|L 
Tfiiki tiling die hmg^hB, and- murMut ^^^ ^. V^^»»^ 



allien brtAcharaM'to humutc^ or irfMiwiiidi«i ive ia 
tbe wty'of gMti^V riuiid the Me witir .liie Mbifr i^ 
pehM wMi tlie srfall rodi stinida in iIm opponte side 4tf 
i^ Me> end dlmte the penon wImi 4te etep'^iviili-tibi 
MmL- Tlra^li]r«tt«depMottoln%ori;hig ibft-'l^^ 
tad ptying Uttehtkn te bomi tto ftM anA iadiee te ^Aqr. 
iirikvi nfo inta iMB giwrnre. gwii«gi«ir ■tmllug iwii 
«4iianf te MmxMdy «aA w ccpeditMirijr-.w tf-tho Mai 
iicte lying on tbe ground. A Ttf/liitfe y mito kuwridi^l 
llie micMne ivffi aooB •eontinee 'iuij ponoft^ -Tb»i«iiedl 
being abont elgkt indiee 4n dimoM^ H ktilSkm "twq^ Jeel 
before it goei onteionnd^ if maofline itftin|( wit^vtof 
Ibot AlduNijgfh die tree ihoald hgyr aomovKuIioiWii tt k^ 
it win be found to ttke the girth at oonetlfyaea linevill 
do^ at it is and ought to be observed^ in taldng the girth 
of round trees^ td t&be it alwayt where the tree it. most 
equals and free fnmk any twell or hoUow placet^ taking the 
medium of the tuee for the girths as directed by Hoppus. 
Indeed some trees> sueh a spruce fir^ may be to confused 
with branches^ that it may be impossible to get the ma- 
chine at all in amongst them to take the girth ; but this it 
only likely to happen in a tree of that Icind^ and may not 
happen in one tree out of a thousand. If the tree is sudi 
as you can get in the machine to where you are to take 
the girth^ and if you can see where you take your depsr- 
ture from^ and make your stop at^ you can be at no loss to 
tidie the exact girth ; and^ by a few days practice in measa- 
Hng with this machine^ it will be found to ipeasure more 
speoclily^ and equally coitecX, M loxkVT&ffct «o, than takng 
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the girth nrlth a Urie, as by a line ypu liavc first to put it 
round the tree, then you double it^ and apply it to a foot 
rule ; you then take the half for the side of the square, 
whereas this machine gives you the exact feet and inches 
from the top of the highest tree, without the help of any 
other rule. This machine will alao bt found Terj useful 
in taking the length of logs, but especially crooked tim« 
bers^ as you can easily run it along the centre of the ciirve» 
which is the £yrest way of mi^urlhg crooked timber. It 
may ahw be applied #itii advantage to take the length of 
a largfe tirooked limb of a standing tree, where there is one 
of the sides dear of small branches, by running it up tho 
centre as already described. 
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Daefa), ai a guide Lo llie fureiler, in ai short and 
•oncisr a manner as I coult), and baring oJl 

\ ■long been guided by experience, I hope that it 
will in some measure answer the ends intended. 
It bad hern suggested to me, after the work was 
nearly finished, that I should give a description 

^ (as ii done by many authors) of iha largest tree* 
of every kind I lisve seen, with obsvrvationt on 
the situations and soils for which tbey are beat 
■daptcd. These, however, are bo numerous, 
that to enter on the subject at length I was fear- 
ful would swell the book far beyond the limit* 
which I intended — wUlst indi • dueoadvn Aoa 
not altogether come within the de^gn of tlie 
treatise which it wu mjr object tolajbdte«tfce " 
forester at preaent. At a future period, bow- ; 
<rer» ii ii not unlikdy but I ihidl trest on tU» . 
anbject,— and in the M ean time will appljr myadf 
to it, M a& to make mjicilf wtll aciiaaliited willi 

It. ^'x^ 



MOK-TiBATBf a ^-ewly luvmt. 
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